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WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 


“THe silver cord is loosed, the golden bowl is broken” ; 
an earthly life of singular fidelity, worth, and beauty has 
come to an end for this world, but only, we trust, to be 
manifested under the brighter lights of a fairer and more 
real world. The death of this gifted and good man must 
not fail of a record on these pages ; for though he filled no 
priest’s office, he did discharge the high function of a man 
of letters with the utmost loyalty to the truth, and in a most 
pure and loving spirit, and the charm of his humanity was 
even more conspicuous than his intellectual success. 

We cannot indeed assent to the claim made by some in 
our day for the writers of books, as a class, that they shall 
be regarded as the true hierophants of the age. The asser- 
tion that “all Scripture is by inspiration of God,” with 
which Mr. Emerson was wont, as we remember, to begin 
one of his lectures, needs to be explained and limited. Itis 
indeed true, as the wise son of Sirach taught long ago, that 
“ all wisdom cometh from the Lord, and is with him for 
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ever”; but there is a vast deal written which is sadly un- 
wise, and which, if it cometh from any source save man’s 
own wicked and foolish self, must proceed from the father 
of lies. We recognize still a peculiar Gospel function, an 
ambassadorship for Christ, to be discharged by those who oc- 
cupy Christian pulpits, or go about as Christian pastors, or use 
. the press for the dissemination of distinctively Christian views 
of life and duty. Nevertheless all life is sacred, and all the 
works of life may and ought to be solemnities, and whatso- 
ever we do should be done in faith and love; and though it 
may be hard to see how this great law can be applied in 
some perplexing cases, it is easy enough to realize, that, 
whether we speak or write, it should be “ as the oracles of 
God,” — as those who bring a conscience to their work, and 
can only describe things as they are, and publish to the 
world what for them at least are facts and verities. And in 
these days of unlimited and unlicensed printing, in a world 
which is flooded with literature, it would be an unspeakable 
blessing if those who devote themselves to the instruction 
and amusement of others, by their published writings, would 
try to feel, as the true prophet and priest ever does, that no 
man should take this office upon himself, but should rever- 
ently and patiently await the Divine call. It is a fearful 
thing when a mocking worldly spirit gets possession of the 
author, and it is sad even when he writes for mere effect, to 
glorify himself by what is called “fine writing”; and, on 
the other hand, it is a great gain on the right side, a service 
rendered to faith and aspiration, when the honor and gentle- 
ness and simplicity of the man are manifested upon his 
printed pages. 

It is but simple truth to say that Mr. Prescott was faithful 
to his high vocation. Literature was more than his amuse- 
ment; it was the earnest business of his life. He wrought 
because he was pressed by an inward necessity, and felt that 
he must render an account of the talents intrusted to his 
keeping by the good Giver. His fame as a man of letters 
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does not need to be chronicled. It has gone out over two 
worlds, and amongst men of different tongues. It is not 
national vanity which assigns to him so high a place in lit- 
erature. Competent judges— men whose culture would 
furnish forth a score of our average American scholars — 
have awarded to him his precious laurels. It would be a 
work of supererogation to spread out upon our pages the 
record of the results of his life-long industry. The world 
knows what he has done. The world has read those charm- 
ing narratives. The world has been allured from fictions, 
and the tinsel and glare of a false rhetoric, to the perusal of 
those true and well-told stories. They have held the atten- 
tion of numberless groups of listeners, as they have been 
read aloud, supplanting idle or wicked gossip, and making 
the hours glide smoothly on. But the world does need to 
be told that these successes of literature were also successes 
of an honest and high-toned and loving soul, and that the 
dignity and sweetness of the man were even more to be ad- 
mired than his solid learning and graceful eloquence. We 
do not know that Mr. Prescott ever felt any temptation to 
write for effect. If he ever did, it was most happily resisted. 
You will not find him emphasizing this and slurring that, 
not because it was even so in nature and life, but because 
the antithesis must be kept up, or the sentence so rounded. 
You will not find that he has created material, because what 
was supplied for his hand was too commonplace, or could 
only with the utmost diligence and skill be shaped into an 
attractive form. He wrote like an honest man, who had 
something to say, and wished to say it in all simplicity, so 
as to be understood, without any affectation of point, or any 
of the petty conceits of an intellectual egotism. He more 
than shared the labor of comprehension with the reader, and 
did not put a veil over his thought in order to encourage the 
fancy that some greater thing than was really there would 
reward your more persistent search. He was a perfectly 
transparent man, and it was but the expression of himself 
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that he was a transparent writer. He was a man of true 
refinement, and the ornaments of his style were not mere 
ornaments, useless bits of gold and precious stone attached 
at random to make a show; they were a part of the neces- 
sary garb of his thought, for use as well as for beauty, and 
always conducive to the chief end, the setting forth of reali- 
ties in fitting guise. Such Grecian beauty is not attained 
and kept, save by an earnest and gifted nature earnestly ex- 
ercising its gifts. There are shorter paths to immediate 
success, and men of less faculty and less intellectual in- 
tegrity are often allured into them. Mr. Prescott, though 
his well-known physical infirmity might have supplied him 
with an excuse for less careful workmanship, sent forth from 
his place of labor only well-wrought work, to the boundless 
content of wise and simple. He could do no otherwise, for 
from first to last he was a perfectly genuine man, with no 
airs, graces, or pomposities, artless as a child, with no by- 
ends to compass, and with a fame which, if it could not take 
care of itself, might go uncared for, and could not be allowed 
to disturb his equanimity. Some one who knew him most 
intimately once said to us of him, “If he had committed 
some crime, it would have been impossible for him to conceal 
it, — he would have been sure to have made it known at 
once.” Any one who had ever studied his face would not 
hesitate to confirm this statement. 

It is refreshing to find a man of a noble nature using his 
intellect, — yes, putting it to the noblest uses, — without 
making himself a slave to it; enamored of the pursuit of 
knowledge and eager to make his stores available for the 
general good, and yet prizing and seeking to build up his 
manhood as somewhat far more precious than any merely 
intellectual gifts or successes. He loved man,—and yet 
we should rather say that he loved men, for he was no Nom- 
inalist, but a Realist ; and the thoughts, the affections, the 
speech of his kind, were dear to him. Somehow he knew 
how to make the best out of the poorest of them, and had a 
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tolerant side for their infirmities; and this not because his 
moral standard was low, but because his love was large, and 
because, having used his conscience upon himself, it was not 
necessary for him to expend it upon others, and be indignant 
about their short-comings. The man was so largely en- 
dowed that you almost lost sight of the student and author, 
and there was nothing in his bearing to recall you to any 
sense of inferiority; for he had none of the pedant’s over- 
appreciation of talent and culture. If you were a man ora 
woman, with any fair measure of manhood or womanhood, 
you were good enough for him, and he had something for 
you. Sometimes men who are really strong, but not well 
proportioned, crowd upon us, and occupy with their great- 
ness more than their share of our all too narrow world. We 
feel obliged then to fend off, we are compelled to say to them, 
by word or sign: “I too am a man; the Lord made me 
also. I too am somebody; not so significant, so represent- 
ative of inward force, as you, and yet by no means a non- 
entity.” No man ever felt so in Mr. Prescott’s presence ; on 
the contrary, many a man, we doubt not, has tried to think 
how it could be that one with no remotest political aspira- 
tions — for politics come first to our minds in a land where 
every man is either a voter or a candidate for votes — should 
be at the trouble to be so very charming where a cold polite- 
ness would have contented every one. It was no plan, it 
was no acting, it was no scheme of selfishness, it was nature 
and fidelity. 

We say /idelity, and though everything in the writings 
and in the man seemed so easy and graceful, his career, as 
all who have heard his story very well know, was not with- 
out heroism. We fear that very few young men of fortune 
and leisure, as the world goes, would not have availed them- 
selves of the almost total blindness by which his years of 
opening manhood were burdened, as an excuse for a life of 
graceful idleness. Few such, we fear, would sit down with 
a reader, and listen, hour after hour, to barbarous Spanish, 
13 * 
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until the ear had grown accustomed to the sound, and learned 
to do the work which the eye could not achieve. But in 
Mr. Prescott’s case the stumbling-block proved to be the 
stepping-stone in the ascent towards attainment. He could 
not be idle. He felt that he had no right to be. He must 
do his work too in the world; he must go into the vineyard 
and toil with the rest, and if he must needs go halt and 
maimed, still it was better, he knew, to go so than not to 
go at all, believing that the demand would be according to 
the opportunity. So the brave man set himself to his task, 
and the world knows the result, though the world can never 
know the cost of perseverance and self-discipline at which 
it was reached. What a study for our young men of for- 
tune, — not doomed, it would seem, to an aimless routine of 
club-rooms and ball-rooms, to wearing out existence in busy 
trifling, or worse! How much we need the lesson in a land 
where fortunes, but not duties, are inherited, — where even 
well-meaning sons enter indolently into the labors of earnest 
parents! Who will write us an essay or a homily upon the 
duties of young men and young women of leisure, showing 
them their tasks, and how to do them? Surely He who 
worketh hitherto has made no one to be a mere cumberer of 
the ground, to be merely ornamental in some poor, external 
way. Let us have colonists again, —let us have brave and 
vigorous young men who shall conduct into lands of promise 
the wretched Ishmaelites of our seething poor’s quarters, and 
subdue the earth which is still full of wildernesses! We 
would not advise young persons, merely for want of a better 
occupation, to set the printers at work. This is one of the 
poorest directions in which mediocrity can expend itself. 
Only the fewest are born writers, like our great historian, and 
able with their wit and eloquence and learning to minister 
pure and profitable delight to millions, — genuine benefac- 
tors of their generation; but every man and every woman 
can do something, and ought to do something, for the honor 
of God and for the relief of humanity. Let our young 
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people be often reminded of poor Prescott, as he sat in what 
he would gladly have made his study, encompassed by a 
mass of books which for him were sealed, and, nerved by 
the very difficulty of the enterprise, resolved, if not with one 
instrument, then with another, to loose the seals and gain 
for himself and for others the interpretation of pages that 
were no easy reading even for the best eyes. “ The wisdom 
of a learned man,” says the son of Sirach, “cometh by op- 
portunity of leisure, and he that hath little business shall 
become wise.” But, alas! it is not always so; it is oftenest 
those who have the most business that are most learned. 
Our great historian will not have died, as he did not live, in 
vain, if his example, brought home with peculiar vividness 
whilst we deplore his going away, shall quicken any slug- 
gish soul to recognize the duty of activity in some good 
work, 

But he is gone! not indeed out of due time, and in a way 
to be only deplored, for he was full of labors and of fame, 
though as yet the threescore and ten years had not been 
finished, and it was his desire and prayer that he might be 
spared a slow decline. It would have been sad indeed to 
have watched the decay of that noble and gentle manhood, 
to have seen the light gradually fading from that illumined 
face, to have been compelled to admit that he was no longer 
what he had been. That would have been far more sad 
than it was to rise up about his honored remains, as, in the 
presence of the great congregation, which included the wis- 
est, the most honored, the best of city and state, they were 
borne from the church, where he had worshipped only a 
week and a day before, to the place of rest. That solemn 
passage through the ranks of those who for their great love 
had come to take part in the last offices, and to join in the 
last prayers, was a scene never to be forgotten. Sad as it 
was, it was a quickening and blessed sight. 

Our streets are the darker because that familiar face has 
been withdrawn; and if the streets, how much more the 
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households, — how much more the one household, where 
his presence was only a joy! And how many struggling 
men of letters, beginners in that field of difficulty, how 
many in the ancestral village home and church, will miss 
his friendly offices and mourn over his loss! But it is the 
Lord. He was ready, we doubt not. He had had his warn- 
ing, and recognized it. He would not pray to be delivered 
from sudden death. He had drawn his pencil through that 
petition, where it stood in the Prayer-Book, which in former 
years he used. But he did pray, doubtless, to be delivered 
from death unprepared for, and he is gone, as we humbly 
trust, to that world where the light of the eyes cannot be 
clouded. He has not been unclothed, but clothed upon. 
He who lived and wrought so much in the past has gone 
“the way of all the earth,” and stands perhaps even now 
face to face with those whom his skilful pen has made, for 
us who remain, living, breathing personages. Let us, whilst 
we desire him, thank God for the good gift, and strive to 
gain fresh inspiration from the fidelity which has won the 
admiration of the mind, and from the love which has gained 


the loyalty of the heart. 
E. 


“A Great many Christians are confused and chilled by a difficulty 
resembled to this, feeling, when they go to God in worship or prayer, 
that nothing can ene be expected of Him, because reason 
allows Him to do nothing. It is as if He were one of those spent 
meteors to which the Indians offer sacrifice, —a hard, cold rock of 
iron, which they worship for the noise it made a long time ago, when 
it fell from the sky, and not because it is likely ever to make even a 
noise again.” 


“Ir we speak [to those who bind God to nature] of the Almighty, 
He is a being mortgaged for eternity to the round of nature; a grim 
idol for science to worship, but no Father to weakness or Redeemer 
to faith.” 
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THE INCARNATE WORD. 
A SERMON BY REY. W. L. GAGE. 


JOHN xiv. 10: —* Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? The 
words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself: but the Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works.”’ 


My object at this time is to discuss certain questions touch- 
ing the relations of Jesus Christ. 

If you carefully read the Gospel of John, you will be sur- 
prised at the seeming contradictions which abound, and 
which, in a less degree, are scattered through the New Tes- 
tament. The most striking one which occurs to my memory 
is that existing between the passages, “ My Father is greater 
than I,” and “ I and my Father are one.” One set of pas- 
sages plainly implies that Jesus was a limited being, — limited 
in power, limited in wisdom ; and then another great number 
of passages does not hesitate to couple his name with that 
of God himself. I would take as types of the former class 
such as this: “I can of myself do nothing”; “ To sit on 
my right hand and on my left, is not mine to give” ;—of the 
latter, such as this: “ God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself”; ‘ All power is given unto me, in 
heaven and on earth”; “ He that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father.” Again, take the seeming contradictions which 
assert his coming and his being sent. On the one side you 
have these words: “I came forth from the Father” ; “ For 
the Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came out from God”;—on the oth- 
er side, “ My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me”; 
“ Neither came I of myself, but he sent me.” And then, 
lastly, with regard to prayer: he asserts that men can come 
to the Father and pray in his name, and the Holy Spirit 
shall be given to all who ask; and yet follow the same Jesus 
into Gethsemane, and you find Aim in the posture of prayer, 
and hear the words, “ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
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Seeming contradictions like these might well account for 
controversies in the Church; but it is a most happy thing 
that there is one view in which we can behold Jesus Christ, 
and see all these apparent inconsistencies of expression van- 
ish in a purer light. I remember that once, while in the 
Dresden Gallery, I sought for a celebrated picture of Titian. 
I soon found it, but it did not seem to equal those of artists 
of far less note. I looked at it from many points of view, 
and so did the friends who were with me; but it seemed a 
livid picture, rather a face in death than animated by the 
flush of life. But as we were about leaving it, one of my 
companions, glancing back from the opening door, exclaimed, 
“See!” and we turned, and now the picture disclosed its 
secret charm, and we saw in it Titian’s master hand. So, 
as we are almost turning from Jesus, filled with doubts at 
phrases which seem so inconsistent, we turn and see him in 
a true light, the riddle is solved, and we find the key to the 
opening of John’s Gospel. 

The alembic in which we will assay all these seemingly 
contradictory passages of Scripture, and sublimate their unity 
of meaning, shall be the necessity laid upon Jesus Christ to 
keep his human and divine natures distinct in the compre- 
hension of his followers. There stood the man Jesus before 
men, — to all outward seeming, a man like others; and there 
were words from his mouth, and deeds from his hand, which 
plainly indicated the divine in his composition. It was for 
him to guard them from image-worship, from falling down 
in adoration before his outward form, — for those were the 
days, as you all know, when the world was corrupted to the 
extent of paying religious rites to the person of a man; and 
yet it was also for Jesus to plainly indicate that his body 
was the chosen temple for God in a special manner to in- 
habit. To keep the true poise between both of these indi- 
cations, Jesus ever scrupulously shaped his words; now 
keeping the human side open before them, letting them only 
see the man and forget the God, know the Jesus and over- 
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look the Christ, and thus guarding them from making a 
superstition of his person; and then again he had to keep 
the man out of view, make them forget the human shape, 
and only think of the Father who dwelt in him. When he 
desired to inculcate a special duty, like that of prayer, then 
he placed himself before his disciples in his purely human 
aspect, and prayed, “ Not my will, but thine, be done”; when 
he wanted to show hix d.:eci connection with God, and 
manifest a certain divine power, he throws off the garb of 
submission, drops the human element, exhibits his kinship to 
God as he says, “ Thinkest thou that I shall not be able to 
pray to the Father, and he shall presently send me twelve 
legions of angels?” and at another time he throws off even 
this, and in his near disciple’s presence asserts his identity 
with God, and banishes all thought of the man Jesus as he 
says, “ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” Some- 
times, in order to keep his human side distinctly before his 
followers, he adopts a significant title in speaking of him- 
self, —the Son of Man; sometimes, in order to bring the 
divine into relief, he adopts another title equally signifi- 
cant, — the Son of God. 

I do not touch upon the question whether Jesus, who had 
a human body, had also a human soul; we are only think- 
ing of that prominence which the sight of a man talking with 
us gives to him in his human aspect; and were Jesus to 
stand before us to-day, whenever he spake the word “1” or 
“me,” we should think of the man Jesus before us. I say 
it was very often necessary for his followers to regard him 
in that human point of view, lest they should make a 
superstition of his person; and then it was at other times 
an equal necessity that he should call to their thought that 
he whom they saw had been sent to fulfil the commands of 
an invisible Father, — that he whom they saw could, in his 
own strength, do nothing out of the course of common 
human ability ; and this aspect finds its-fullest expression in 
the well-known stumbling-block, “ But of that day, and of 
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that hour, knoweth no man, neither the angels, nor the Son, 
but the Father.” There are few passages in the Bible which 
present greater difficulty than this. There are two solutions 
of it in common acceptance; but neither one seems to me 
to clear it. One is, that these words were spoken on one of 
those critical occasions when the human soul of Jesus en- 
croached upon and obscured for a time his divine nature ; 
the other is, that Jesus was not to such an extent a partaker 
in the divine nature as to be able to predict the event in 
question. Neither of these views seems consistent with what 
we know of Christ; and it seems to me, and the idea is not 
original with me, that it comes under the same general cate- 
gory of passages wherein Jesus wishes to display bis man- 
hood in the foreground, and keep his divinity out of sight; 
in other words, he speaks then in his capacity of son; and 
thus his words are just as true as in the passage, “ I can of 
myself do nothing.” We are to infer that the Christ, the 
divine in Jesus, was able to foretell the event in question, but 
that Jesus the man, wishing to keep his manhood then dis- 
tinctly in sight, used the word “ Son” with precisely the sig- 
nificance with which he utters the pronoun “I” in the sen- 
tence, “I can of myself do nothing.” 

In like manner cast all the hard passages and all the con- 
tradictory passages into this alembic, and you shall find that 
where you discover great stress laid on Jesus’s being sent by 
the Father, or his subject, derived, created, and dependent 
state, he is wishing to keep the man Jesus in distinct view, 
lest they make a superstition of his person; and that in 
those passages which speak of him as one with the Father, 
as uncreated, independent, and supreme, he is displaying to 
mortal view the Deity which dwelt in his human body. 

This position, which I think you will value the more the 
more you consider it, brings us to this second ground, that 
God is God, by whatever name known, and wherever found. 
Let us, if we accept this, honestly meet it. God is God 
when we meet him as displayed in every token of his handi- 
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work ; and since we believe the Bible, let us not shrink from 
the words, “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” I see not how we may avoid this confession. It 
surely is not avoided by saying the Spirit of God; for since 
God is a spirit, the Spirit of God is God. And so it is, and 
must be, a vitally religious truth, that God, truly God, was in 
Christ ; for God is God wherever you find him. I accept this 
truth: to me it is one of the most precious truths of the Bible. 
Since, then, I accept this thing, the name Christ is to me 
synonymous with that of God, and the very name Jesus 
Christ is an epitome of that being’s double nature, man and 
God, human and divine.* When I speak of Jesus, I speak 
of the man; when of Christ, I mean the God. Anything 
short of this, if I believe the Gospels, I do not understand. 
How I can call him a divine being, and yet assert that what 
made him divine was not the Deity dwelling in him, sur- 
passes my comprehension. It is distinctly affirmed by an 
eminent writer, whose words are so much to the point that 
I will quote them. “ We believe,” he says, “in the divinity 
of Christ’s mission and office, that he spoke with Divine 
authority, and was a bright image of the Divine perfec- 
tions. We believe that God dwelt in him, manifested him- 
self through him, taught men by him, «ad communicated 
to him his spirit without measure. We believe that Jesus 
Christ was the most glorious display, expression, and repre- 
sentative of God to mankind, so that through seeing and 
knowing him, we see and know the invisible Father; so 
that when Christ came, God visited the world and dwelt 
with men more conspicuously than at any former period. In 
Christ’s words we hear God speaking; in his miracles we 





* The distinctions made in this passage M for the purpose of expression, 
rather than as the statement of a literal truth. Itisaverbal convenience, founded 
on truth, and conveying it by implication. Jesus was the name of him whom 
men looked upon; his title was Christ, or Anointed ; and while this term is not 
in itself a synonyme of God, yet it implies with what he was anointed, and thus 
may be used as a fit as well as convenient expression of the divine element of 
our Lord. 
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work ; and since we believe the Bible, let us not shrink from 
the words, “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” I see not how we may avoid this confession. It 
surely is not avoided by saying the Spirit of God; for since 
God is a spirit, the Spirit of God is God. And so it is, and 
must be, a vitally religious truth, that God, truly God, was in 
Christ ; for God is God wherever you find him. I accept this 
truth: to me it is one of the most precious truths of the Bible. 
Since, then, I accept this thing, the name Christ is to me 
synonymous with that of God, and the very name Jesus 
Christ is an epitome of that being’s double nature, man and 
God, human and divine.* When I speak of Jesus, I speak 
of the man; when of Christ, I mean the God. Anything 
short of this, if I believe the Gospels, I do not understand. 
How I can call him a divine being, and yet assert that what 
made him divine was not the Deity dwelling in him, sur- 
passes my comprehension. It is distinctly affirmed by an 
eminent writer, whose words are so much to the point that 
I will quote them. “ We believe,” he says, “in the divinity 
of Christ’s mission and office, that he spoke with Divine 
authority, and was a bright image of the Divine perfec- 
tions. We believe that God dwelt in him, manifested him- 
self through him, taught men by him, and communicated 
to him his spirit without measure. We believe that Jesus 
Christ was the most glorious display, expression, and repre- 
sentative of God to mankind, so that through seeing and 
knowing him, we see and know the invisible Father; so 
that when Christ came, God visited the world and dwelt 
with men more conspicuously than at any former period. In 
Christ’s words we hear God speaking; in his miracles we 





* The distinctions made in this passage M for the purpose of expression, 
rather than as the statement of a literal truth. Itisaverbal convenience, founded 
on truth, and conveying it by implication. Jesus was the name of him whom 
men looked upon; his title was Christ, or Anointed ; and while this term is not 
in itself a synonyme of God, yet it implies with what he was anointed, and thus 
may be used as a fit as well as convenient expression of the divine element of 
our Lord. 
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behold God acting; in his character and life we see an un- 
sullied image of God’s purity and love.” 

Now, my friends, if we accept these words of Channing, 
we must march straight to the conclusion that the deity of 
Christ and the divinity of Christ mean the same thing. 
Since God is God, wherever found, if he is in Christ, shall 
we shun the word, the Deity of Christ? I confess I do not 
see how we honestly can. 

Again, my friends, if God was in Christ, as Jesus affirms, 
and the Apostles also, Christ as Christ, that is, as God, em- 
braced all the attributes of God; not only those of love, 
forbearance, justice, order, and purity, but those of higher 
name and more exalted nature, such as self-existence, om- 
nipotence, and omniscience. This seems an inevitable con- 
clusion from the premises, that God is God, wherever found, 
and since the Scriptures affirm that God was in Christ with- 
out measure, and that is a most significant clause, involving 
an illimitable part of Deity, that these attributes are to be 
predicated of the God in Christ. 

Let us now look at these three attributes which, if Christ 
be divine, that is, God, he has of course, by virtue of his 
divine or deific nature. That Christ must have possessed 
them, if the spirit of God, i. e. God, was given to him with- 
out measure, does not seem to admit of a question; that is, 
Christ as Christ must not only have had in his interior nature 
all purity, goodness, order, forbearance, and justice, but self- 
existence, omnipotence, and omniscience. It is a work of 
supererogation to prove that Christ must have had those at- 
tributes. I may assume that a man who will honestly meet 
the verse, “‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world to him- 
self,” will not hesitate to meet that word “ God” without 
endeavoring to rob it of #s own sacred glory. Let us, then, 
look at various representations of the three attributes of 
Christ, self-existence, omnipotence, and omniscience, by the 
light of the remarks which occupied the first pages of this 
sermon. 
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And first, of the self-existence of God in Christ. The 
positive view is expressed in these verses: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” “Before Abraham was, I am.” ‘ With the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” On this 
view we do not need to linger. Nor do I, after the general 
views of the opening of the sermon, need to linger on those 
passages which militate against this self-existence, such as: 
“ Neither came I of myself, but he sent me.” “ As the liv- 
ing Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father.” “ As the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself.” These passages are to be read with 
the man Jesus standing, as it were, before you, speaking 
them into your ear; he is reminding you of that form of 
clay which is between you and the Divinity which is centred 
there; the self-existence which these words deny is the self- 
existence of the speaking Jesus, not of the Christ within ; 
these are all phrases which were to warn those who heard 
not to make a superstition of his person. 

2. Omnipotence. Of course it is needless to go into an 
argument that God, when coming without measure into 
Jesus, and making him Jesus Christ, brings also his own at- 
tribute of omnipotence. But we must bring under the gen- 
eral principles which opened the sermon, and which were 
just repeated, several passages such as these: “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and on earth”; “ I can of mine own 
self do nothing” ; “ My Father is greater than I.” To under- 
stand these words, you have again to remember that they 
were spoken by one who could not in those superstitious 
days prevent them from adoring his person; his human 
side, — the dependent nature of that had to be kept always 
in view, and so they are ever to feel that he whose voice 
they hear is not God. The deific side is kept in the back- 
ground, as the spring which gives the visible human side all 
its effectiveness. 

3. Omniscience. This again is one of the distinct attri- 
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butes of God, wherever found, and therefore of God in 
Christ. But here again, as I have already said by way of 
illustration, — here again the necessity is laid upon Jesus 
Christ to keep the human side in distinct view, lest his dis- 
ciples make a superstition of his person. “ My doctrine is 
not mine, but his that sent me.” “As my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things.” “ Whatsoever I speak, 
therefore, even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.” It 
is Jesus who says these words; not as Christ, but as Jesus. 
Those pronouns I and me refer to the being before you, 
which he would warn you against making valuable above 
its worth. He would not assert anything of the inner life of 
the man Jesus, but wishes to remind you ever that the Jesus 
is human, the Christ divine. 

I hope I have made my meaning clear. If I have, it is 
apparent that no stress is to be laid upon the words given 
and sent, in such passages as, “ My doctrine is not mine, but 
his that sent me”; “ All power is given me of my Father” ; 
that the pronouns do not go deeper in their meaning than 
the human form which stood before them who heard the 
words; that he spoke of his body, of the Jesus, when he 
alluded to his mission in such words as given and sent; 
that he speaks of the Christ when he goes deeper, and says, 
“T came forth from the Father,” or “with the glory which 
I had with thee before the world was.” Looked at in this 
view, there is nothing which militates against the divine 
nature which was in Jesus having all the attributes of God, 
but very much which favors the thought that in him dwelt 
bodily all the fulness of God. And I close again this 
second division of the discourse, by reasserting that Jesus 
Christ had a double work to do, as God made manifest in 
the flesh; namely, to keep in view that he, the visible man, 
was commissioned or made the instrument of God’s designs, 
and received all his force and significance from the Father 
invisible ; that he, the man Jesus, was sent as the outward 
vessel to contain the inward Spirit; that to him, the seen, 
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the man, was given the power to do and say. And so they 
were ever to keep in mind that he, the man, was not all of 
God, and was not God, but limited in knowledge and power, 
—a mere man like themselves. And he was also to assert, 
in positive, unmistakable language, that God dwelt in him, 
that the Word was made flesh before them, that they who 
saw him saw the Father; that he was God manifest in 
man; that when he asserted the limitations which were on 
him, limitations in wisdom and power, and when he spoke 
of his dependence on the Father, not the inner life, the 
Christ was meant, but only the outward, the human ; but 
that the God which was in him had of necessity all the at- 
tributes of God; that it could not be otherwise. 

Let it not be supposed that it requires any exercise of 
caution, or any special discrimination, for the mind instantly 
to apprehend in which phase Jesus speaks, whether as im- 
plying outward form or inward spirit. As any one of us, 
when saying, I was hurt to-day by a falling stone, or, I was 
hurt by the remarks of another, would be instantly under- 
stood, just so readily does the mind conceive the stand-point 
of Jesus Christ. 

But some one asks, Are you not making two Gods? By 
no means; the Christ in Jesus was never disunited from the 
Father, but was joined to him in that organic unity, in that 
inseparable oneness, which is but expressed when Christ, 
speaking as Christ, and not as Jesus, says, “I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me.” When Christ says, “I 
come forth from the Father,” he says it as the Christ indeed, 
and not as the man Jesus; but still it isin a measure an ex- 
pression tinged with the human element of derivation. But 
we are always to remember that the Christ was not discon- 
nected from the Father, as I fear that we often think, but 
that, as God made manifest in the flesh, he was always 
united with God in organic unity; that his praying was in 
his human expression, and to show man his constant depend- 
ence upon God. There was of course no need for Jesus 
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Christ to pray, save this; but prayer was a great thing, 
which he was to impress on the minds of men by example 
and precept. The most fitting symbol of this union of 
Christ with God, and the most perfect type of his inward 
divine nature, I find in the sunlight which is universal, and 
yet which can by a little glass lens be concentred at a 
focus, where its qualities are made clearly apparent, its 
latent forces developed, and yet that bright focus of concen- 
tred rays be not disunited from the all-pervading light of 
heaven. 

But I think some onereminds me of that other doctrine 
of the Bible, that God dwells in the soul of a regenerated 
man, and asks how that tallies with the idea that God is 
God wherever he is, and therefore holds all his attributes, — 
among them, self-existence, omnipotence, and omniscience. 
I will dispose of this in a word. God may indeed be in the 
soul of a regenerated man, and yet his attributes not be 
present to consciousness ; his power, his secret working to 
will and to do after his own good pleasure, may be present 
to your consciousness, and yet not his attributes. With 
Christ it was different. The spirit was given unto Jesus in 
such measure that the attributes of God were present to his 
consciousness. He not only felt their power, but could 
analyze them and know them all. God is in the soul of a 
regenerated man, but not wrought into his consciousness 
further than as the sense of a hidden power, deepening the 
soul, bringing it into harmony with God, developing all its 
forces, neutralizing its sinfulness, but not so clearly seen as 
to be understood and analyzed. 

I will devote the remaining portion of the sermon to the 
brief discussion of a question directly growing out of this, 
namely, Who died on the cross? We have two very con- 
flicting assertions, which form the extremes of opinion: one, 
that Jesus died, the man, and that the Christ, the divine na- 
ture, had no sympathy in the suffering, was beyond its reach ; 
the other extreme of opinion being that which does not hesitate 
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to affirm in unmistakable language that God died. A great 
deal of the obscurity which has enveloped this subject has 
grown out of a misapprehension of the word death. Plainly, 
nothing about any being closes its organic existence at 
death but the body; the soul is only transferred to an- 
other ‘sphere of being. When Jesus died, the God which 
was in him could not die; it could only again be im- 
bosomed in the Infinite, and at the resurrection be again 
ensphered in human form. But though only his body died, 
yet it is altogether supposable that in the sufferings which 
preceded the crucifixion, and which were after all the most 
intense, the Christ sympathized; nay, not only supposable, 
but necessarily so, for the experiences of his hours of sorrow 
transcended all the experiences of human sorrow. The sig- 
nificance of that grief did not lie in the mere bodily suffer- 
ing, but in the fact that Christ had come to bring light into 
the world, and the world chose darkness rather than light, 
because its deeds were evil, and so when the torch was 
placed in the hand of the world, and then cast by that hand 
away, it was a thing that might make angels weep; he 
came unto his own, and his own received him not; and 
when his own, the children of God’s love, were thrusting 
him from them, and bringing him to death, it was enough 
to melt God’s own heart of tenderness to sorrow over his 
misguided children. Jesus might have met his death asa 
martyr meets his last hours, and be buoyed up with trust 
and faith; but when Christ came and offered the richest 
mercies of God, gave to man the knowledge of his soul’s 
value and its destiny, proclaimed God by word and act, 
tried to infuse his own spirit, breathe his own life, into man, 
to be trampled, spit upon, and led out to his cross, — do we 
not read in this the reason of that sorrow unto death? Do 
you take refuge in the idea of an impassible God, who does 
not know the sentiment of pity, love, tenderness, who looks 
unmoved on man’s sin and neglect, and feels no stirring up 
of the mighty deeps of his nature, when man turns away 
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from all the things which shall make him holy and happy ? 
I know you do not; for these things are all predicated of 
God, as he is revealed to us through that New Testament, 
on which we hang our faith. It was then Jesus, the man, 
who died; but the hanging on the cross, and feeling the 
chill of death creep on, was not all the sorrow or the woe. 
It was the deific being who knew that; it was the spurned 
Christ who knew that; it was he who consented that the 
sinless Jesus should be hung between two thieves, and be 
made a curse to men, who felt that, — that the love there 
displayed, the abhorrence of sin there manifested, should meet 
the world’s gaze, and that thus the world: should know that 
God is just, and the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. 
On this ground we can securely stand ; it redeems the last 
hours of Jesus from that common significance which his mere 
death would have had; it accounts for all the expressions of 
agony; it enhances a thousand-fold the value of the cross; 
and yet it does not lead us to that expression which I can 
contemplate only with horror, that “ God, the mighty Maker, 
died.” 

And here, my friends, I leave this whole subject. It is an 
attempt, obscure and feeble indeed, to blend two views 
which have before been thought to be purely antagonistic 
and mutually contradictory ; and from the result to distil a 
beautiful unity of meaning. Read by the light of the fun- 
damental thought of this sermon, the Gospels gain new 
clearness and consistency ; the character of Jesus Christ as- 
sumes a new exaltation; the Jesus appears before us in alla 
man’s beauty, but with all a man’s limitations, while the 
Christ shines out with unclouded radiance, and we receive 
without a murmur of dissent the word of Holy Writ, that 
“in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
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In the September number of the Christian Examiner, ar- 
ticle fifth, it is asserted that the Atheism which says “ we 
only know phenomena,” is the characteristic Atheism of the 
day ; and it seems to be the entire object of the article to 
prove nothing more than that the spiritual is anterior to the 
material; but it apologizes for undertaking a metaphysical 
examination of even that subject. We have nothing tosay 
against tracing the intellectual history of the above-men- 
tioned species of Atheism, to the philosophy of material 
before spiritual ; for it is our own view. But we would pro- 
test against apologies for introducing a metaphysical exami- 
nation of materialism. When the very definition of the word 
metaphysics is simply beyond physics, there seems to be an 
absurdity in the implication that the materialist theory can 
be examined without metaphysics. And besides, we ob- 
ject in general to this going to meet with apologies the in- 
dolence of readers, instead of calling on them, with a gener- 
ous trust in their,desire for truth, to think with all their heart 
and mind and strength upon the great questions that are of 
life and death importance to their immortal life! The 
want of conscience as to the duty of thinking our way out 
of the delusions of material phenomena, — which intrude 
into the very sanctuary of the mind through the senses, 
making their shadows into its idols, — is the moral cause of 
materialistic Atheism, no less than of its parent, Pseudo- 
theism; and the constituted public teachers of the day, 
among which the Christian Examiner stands in a noble pre- 
eminence, should keep the tone of “ one having authority” 
to call unto them all who thirst, that they may obtain living 
water. 

And the Examiner underrates the New England reading 
public, in supposing any apology for metaphysics necessary. 
Though there is no doubt that certain naturalistic tenden- 
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cies of the later times — which are the excess of a legiti- 
mate return towards nature, from the technicalities of scho- 
lastic theology — have somewhat weakened, they have not 
entirely or widely destroyed the masculine energy of the 
New England thinking power; and those very articles of 
the Christian Examiner which most task thought, such as 
the review of Agassiz’s System of Classification and of 
Peirce’s Celestial Mechanics, are generally considered the 
most interesting and valuable. It is this absurd notion of 
some of our best thinkers, that they have a monopoly of the 
thinking power, which keeps down the intellectual character 
of the American periodicals to the standard of the daily 
newspaper, and leaves the aspiring mind of the generality 
undisciplined, and therefore liable to become the victim of 
every vagary offered, from either side of the grave. And 
this apologetic spirit, which bends so consciously to meet 
the supposed inability of the reader, has also weakened 
the argument of this particular piece in several places. 
Thus, when it is said that “to act wisely, kindly, and suc- 
cessfully, is to know the being of God,” the reader is led 
away from the meaning of “communion and co-operation 
of the finite with the Infinite,” spoken of immediately after- 
wards. One may act wisely, kindly, and successfully, a 
phrase which suggests a certain effect, but the question here 
is of the principle of acting from the love, in the wisdom, 
with the power of God, which is spiritual activity, and nothing 
less is spiritual activity, however great may be the appear- 
ance of kindness, wisdom, or success, a word which in moral 
appropriation is wholly worldly ; for the most unsuccessful 
action is often that which has most spiritual power, the 
instance of all instances being the action of Jesus in the 
garden, yielding himself to be crucified between two thieves. 
Again, in the passage where it is said that “ Sense and Faith 
are equal functions of reason,” we think the statement of 
the argument from self-consciousness is not put with suffi- 
cient force and antithesis to give a clear impression of the 
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importance of the truth suggested. It would be stated more 
clearly thus: “ As the self-consciousness of sense is the 
demonstration of the existence of matter, so is the self-con- 
sciousness of faith the demonstration of the existence of 
spirit. It is essential to the action of reason that it be 
double, extending into matter, intending into spirit. Ani- 
mals act by sense alone, but the distinction of man is that 
he acts at once in opposite directions, by sense and by 
faith.” 

Still, again, we do not like to hear the Gospel that 
came by Jesus Christ called his revelation (especially 
by Unitarians who are understood as considering him a 
simple human being); it is God’s revelation that we 
derive from contemplating his life, death, and resurrection. 
Therefore we think that the paragraph on the 247th page, 
which closes the quotation of the sublime words reported 
by John the Evangelist, would have a much more for 
cible, as well as logical close, if the writer had ended it 
thus: “ Both sense and faith must be developed and exer- 
cised, that the whole revelation of God which Jesus Christ 
living, dying, and rising over death was, may stand full 
fronting the reason; for not till man is perfected in time, 
and glorified above time, can he become the full image and 
proof of God.” 

But after all, the article is essentially imperfect, as a trea- 
tise upon Atheism, because it confines itself to a species of 
Atheism perennial with minds at once spiritually poor and 
intellectually active. It leaves out all consideration of the 
characteristic Atheism of to-day, which is a far more subtle 
error, being the negative of that more spiritual natural re- 
ligion of to-day which has taken the place of the worship 
of matter and its abstractions. 

For natural religion is not in all ages the same thing. 
The natural religion which Job repudiated was a stupid 
resting of the senses in the sun, moon, and stars, instead 
of an elevation of faith to the Lord of the spirit. But the 
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natural religion to which St. Paul opposed the spiritual 
doctrine of Christ, was of another character, —a worship 
of idols of the mind, the cabalistic expositions of the law of 
Moses; while the natural religion which the immediately 
past age has contended with, is the deification of the letter 
of Christianity, nay, even of the letter of its record! The 
natural religion of an age always involves the philosophy of 
the penultimate age, which, in its turn, has always absorbed 
all of spiritual religion that the common faith had appro- 
priated, and organized into literature, institutions, and cus- 
toms. It is that religion which, without special personal ef- 
fort and prayer, individuals imbibe from the social environ- 
ment into which they are born, that which comes from the 
hearing of the ear, rather than by the intuition of the indi- 
vidual mind. It is the religion which men inherit and hold, 
“not doubting, yet without conviction” (if we may borrow 
a fine expression of Hallam’s). Consequently, natural re- 
ligion requires no effort of faith, but simply sympathy with 
man, and faith stagnates in it. 

Now it is certainly true that the modern philosophy 
which is the real flower of the past age, and peculiar to 
the present time, is not materialistic, but spiritualistic. Au- 
guste Comte, indeed, gives the old Atheism done into mod- 
ern scientific phraseology ; but Hegel affirms the spiritual 
in antagonism to — or at least over against — the material, 
as the most general and undeniable of all truths. Bacon 
seemed to set a boundary line between material and spir- 
itual, excluding from the quest of the philosopher the 
“sources of form.” We say seemed, for in fact he con- 
stantly overleaped this boundary with his searching ques- 
tions, and manifestly set it up, with “the wisdom of the 
serpent,” to meet certain exigencies of his position, and 
steal leave from the jealous and despotic church and state 
of his time to begin his reformation of philosophy. At all 
events, the modern philosophy makes “the sources of form” 
its special quarry, and affirms that they lie within the sphere 
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of the common consciousness ;— an affirmation implying 
that faith, “which is the evidence of things unseen,” is as 
much a function of human reason as sense. But when 
faith stagnates in the affirmation of the spiritual, men deify 
their own conceptions, i. e. they say that their conception of 
God is all that men can ever know of God. In short, faith 
commits suicide, as Cato did, at the summit of the moral 
life, and the next step to this is necessarily Ecoruetsy, 
which denies other self-consciousness to God than our own 
subjective consciousness ;— not recognizing that there is, 
behind our conception, inconceivable Power, Wisdom, and 
Love, — of the immanence of whose substantial being within 
us our best conception is but a transient form. Thus Ego- 
theism, in the last analysis, is Atheism; and we find this 
“latest form of infidelity,” as the understanding has rather 
blindly denominated it,— though not without a degree of 
religious instinct, — in the science, philosophy, and politics 
of the age,—at once glorifying and saddening its poetry ; 
for man proves but a melancholy God. 

Yet to consider man and nature as living organisms, 
uniting subjectively, was not an illegitimate effort of the 
human mind. It was a step in philosophy, a spiritual ten- 
dency. But instead of taking this tendency on its spiritual 
side, and accepting it as intimation of “the Spirit making 
all things new,” thus seizing as science what the Christian 
feels as religion, faith has stagnated, and egotheistical po- 
etry and philosophy have developed themselves; against 
which religious sentimentalism, when bigoted, has hurled 
the thunderbolts of ecclesiastical anathema, and when 
weakly and blindly loving, set up a wail as hopeless, even 
if as beautiful, as the death-song of the swan. But reason 
calmly sits above the region where the storms of passion 
thunder and lighten over the plain where the understanding 
mouses; and perceiving that the error is to enthrone the 
abstraction of impersonality in the place of the Living God, 
which is to make a production of the finite mind greater in 
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our thought than positive being, it proceeds to break the ice 
of that wintry error, and bid the living truth stream forth 
anew, augmented by its momentary obstruction, which, as 
Coleridge has suggested, it converts into its own substance, 
as the rivers of the earth the ice, whose melting makes the 
freshets of the spring-time. 

It was progress for philosophy to become conscious that 
the spirit of man is a creature of quite another nature than 
matter, — a creature communing with the Creator in the 
mystical union of love forgiving and love grateful, the only 
union possible between finite and infinite, —a creature 
whose relation to matter is measurably the same as that 
of the Creator; and it is inevitable that, in arriving at this 
conception of the human spirit, there should ever and anon 
be the liability to lose the vision of the Divine Being, be- 
cause our conceptions are subjects of memory, and the 
moment of memory is not the moment of faith, of which 
the Living God is the object. Faith takes the step into new 
knowledge of God, of which to make a new stand-point, 
whence to take a deeper insight and broader view and 
higher flight. The very nature of faith is aspiration. It 
must dare and dare and ever more must dare, or there is no 
worship, no God; but the created spirit doubles back upon 
itself, which is the origin of evil, and incipient Atheism. 
The Son of God says: “The Son can do nothing of him- 
self,’ — “Thy will, not mine, be done,’?—“ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

It may be said that it is futile to quote the words of Jesus 
of Nazareth to an Egotheist, and a begging of the whole 
question to call him, par eminence, “Son of God.” But, at 
the least, these words are on human record: they came from 
the sublimest man of history, and they expressed facts of 
human consciousness, facts of a positive nature. They are 
so remarkable that they imply an individuality no less ex- 
ceptional than the one whose memoirs are named GosPEL. 
It takes a Transcendentalist, who stands on the fatal brink, 
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and whose next step may be into the abyss of Egotheism, 
to appreciate the Christian doctrine of God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But to appreciate the fact, and demonstrate the nature of 
our egotheistical philosophy, is no mere metaphysical amuse- 
ment, —it is of the greatest practical import. Egotheism 
could only appear in an age capable of great spiritual at- 
tainment, — an age when great life is rushing into act. In 
this country, especially, it is no idle theory,—a country 
where the overflow of activity in superficial change is con- 
founded with deepening the channel and spreading the 
stream of human progress. The radical error of all those 
who propose new organization of human society ab imo, in- 
heres in Egotheism. This new organization its disciples 
will all acknowledge to be a very different thing from reform, 
which is the making of outward arrangements conform 
more thoroughly with the principles of humanity acknowl- 
edged in the abstract by all human conscience in all ages, 
just in proportion as it has been freed by love of man from 
the sophisms of selfishness. To abolish chattel slavery, for 
instance, would be reform; for it would be making society 
spread the human rights and privileges implied in the duty 
of loving our neighbor as ourself, over a race which con- 
ventional sin has put out of the pale of humanity in the 
most arbitrary manner. To abolish polygamy, and sanctify 
monogamy, would be to reform ; because it would be merely 
extending to woman the conjugal rights which men have 
always asserted to the exclusive possession of the body of 
their conjugal partner. To organize labor on a kind of re- 
publican principle of intelligent co-operation, instead of blind 
competition, would be reform ; because it would be merely 
applying that principle of organization to the arts of peace 
which is already applied to the arts of war,—a modern 
army being, within itself, the most complete organization of 
human activity known, and consequently the most efficient 
for its special object, — destruction. When shall we have 
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millions voted by our Congress for educational and industrial 
purposes, as easily as they are voted for war-frigates and 
armies, — and schools of industry and science supported with 
the wealth and talent that are devoted to military and naval 
schools ? 

But all this reform, and much more analogous with it, 
falls far short of what is meant by radical socialists as new 
organization. This contemplates quite new human rela- 
tions, with a quite new morality, and quite new religion. 
The religion is Egotheism, the morality egotism, including 
the so-called Free Love in various specious forms, organizing 
free marriage, public possession of children, abolition of 
political law and family rights, with their included senti- 
ments of patriotism, parental and filial obligation, ta be 
superseded by more general sentiments, which it is believed 
will be developed from the reaction of the new relations of 
groups of labor and amusement, flowing from impulse of an 
inward attraction, re-established by a sort of divine fate, 
which is revealed in the tendency to universal unity, that 
comes out, they say, in due time, in every human being, as 
the master passion. 

We have no purpose of saying anything invidious, of 
raising any excitement of moral indignation and religious 
excommunication, against those persons who hold, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the above views; though we 
would gladly arouse serious consideration to the tendency of 
them to substitute the most terrific egotism for the morality 
of loving one’s neighbor as one’s self, — neighborhood being 
graduated according to providential nearness, first of physi- 
cal, then of mental relation ; not entirely excluding any hu- 
man being from the charity to all men which is the “bond 
of perfectness.” There is a growing multitude in this 
country, as well as in Europe, who unite on this scheme 
of new organization as the only salvation from the terrible 
evils that the present civilized society unquestionably labors 
with, and who, instead of viewing these evils as the short- 
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comings of a growing race, that has not come to a sufficiently 
complete apprehension of the religion of humility and love, 
or is not faithful thereto, by continually reforming society ac- 
cording to it, do, in good faith, believe that the first principle 
is wrong, confound obedience to God with servility to con- 
ventional law, and raise self-respect into self-worship. That 
“blithe and guileless cheer, that sore perplexed the priest,” 
at the shrift of Sir Pavon in the new “ old ballad ” we gave 
in our pages in November, is the despair of many a con- 
fessor that comes into contact with these Egotheists, who 
call the time-honored morality immoral, the sacredness of 
all marriage laws impurity, the carefulness of all parental 
relations tyranny, and the devotion of all filial piety slavery, 
because there are conventional marriages, tyrannical parents, 
and victimized children possible within our organization. 
There is no refuge but to pray, with the Crucified, “ Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do!” 

It is generally individual victims who are the originators 
of these extreme theories of change, and the experience of 
their suffering gives earnestness to their eloquence, and 
power to inoculate with their idea a class of minds that are 
brilliant by reason of a tendency to hasty generalization. 
In short, it is easy enough to get at the history of these 
various views of new. organization, and to sympathize 
kindly and tenderly with multitudes who fall into them; 
but our present purpose is to assert that they all inhere in the 
highest natural religion of the day, which is Egotheism ; and 
they can only be effectively opposed by grafting this into that 
worship of the Father in spirit and in truth, which, on the 
greatest height the soul is competent to gain, “ counts itself 
not to.have apprehended,” * and, strong in the principle of 
loving its neighbor like itself, feels secure of making no fatal 
mistake, in helping to establish the kingdom of heaven in 





* This fine expression of St. Paul contains a world of argument to those who 
think it possible for truth ever to be so manifested or experienced as to preclude 
progress. Even Paul “counted himself not to have apprehended.” 


15* 
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the world, by the way, while rushing forward to the prize of 
complete manhood exhibited in Christ Jesus. 

But Egotheism is not confined to those persons who have 
carried it out into socialistic plans and theories. When it 
fructifies so far, it speedily gets answered by the irrepealable 
laws of nature, who is “ the most brilliant of wits” as well 
as the most inexorable of executioners, and who thus drives 
men at last into the arms of the Power above nature, whose 
love is commensurate with their need, and whose arms are 
ever open to the prodigal that has gone experimenting upon 
his own limited portion, out of his Father’s house. 

But philosophy, theoretical and practical, has a duty to do 
with respect to Egotheism: to appreciate the truth involved 
in it, and to apply it to the spiritualizing of life and religion. 
In proportion as any mind is liable to Egotheism, it is capable 
of spiritual communion with God. It is a great advance 
above the idols of the Protestant churches; that is to say, 
logical formulas, which were after all nothing more than state- 
ments of finite conceptions, in which faith might stagnate, 
though these, perhaps, were an advance upon the idols of the 
Catholic Church, which were not even works in any true 
sense of the word, but mere symbols of works, —ceremonies. 
The Egotheist sees that nothing man says or does is so 
great as himself, the sayer and doer. By this he rises to 
the mount of temptation where Jesus conquered, but where 
he will fall, no less than Adam did in Paradise, unless he 
makes a stepping-stone for faith of the stumbling-block of 
Egotheism, which is the Devil, offering to him material, 
moral, and spiritual power, on condition of the soul’s “ fall- 
ing down and worshipping ME.” 
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SECRET PRAYER. 


I am more and more convinced that the prayer which 
most benefits the heart, and secures the blessings it needs, 
is the inward prayer of the soul, when the mind, without 
vocal utterance, lifts its thoughts on high, and the heart 
pours forth its yearnings, in silent communings with the 
Everlasting Father. This is a form and manner of prayer 
which can be exercised at all times and in all places, in the 
evening as we lay our heads down to rest, in the morning 
when we rise from our slumbers, in the intervals of labor 
through the day, in our contemplations of the outward 
world, the heavens and the earth, in our thoughts of a 
better world, of God and his infinite goodness towards 
us, and of Christ, and his sufferings upon the cross, who 
gave himself for us that he might bring us to God. 

Such prayers can be offered without prayer-book or lit- 
urgy, —as well in the open air, under the rich canopy of 
heaven, in the fields and forests, by the wayside, or in the 
crowded city, as in the costliest sanctuary. 

It is a remarkable fact, that our Saviour never recom- 
mended public prayer. The manner of praying practised 
by the Pharisees he decidedly condemned, as well for the 
motive that prompted it, as for the vain repetitions and the 
ostentatious publicity that characterized it. It is not to be 
inferred from this that public prayer, as an act of public 
worship, in the sanctuary, is condemned, but we may derive 
a lesson from it as to the manner and place of our indi- 
vidual and personal acts of devotion, that they should never 
be unnecessarily public. The Saviour advises that our 
prayers should be offered in secret. “ When thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” By this we are 
to understand, not a particular room or closet in our dwell- 
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ings, but the closet of our hearts, where in private medita- 
tion and prayer we may hold communion with our Father 
in heaven; and though we see him not with our natural 
eyes, and those who are around us are not aware of our 
inward emotions and heavenward desires, He will, if it is 
best for us, give us the desire of our hearts. 

I have always been favorably impressed with the views 
and practice of the Friends, or Quakers, on this subject. A 
more benevolent, upright, and Christian people there is not, 
probably, in this lower world. How pleasantly I have been 
affected, in sitting down with them at their meals, to join 
in the silent thanksgiving to the Creator, by a brief pause, 
before commencing the repast! I cannot but think this 
more sincere and heartfelt than the usual repetition of 
nearly the same words, commonly called “asking a bless- 
ing,” or “grace before meat.” Every heart seems to be 
engaged in the silent exercise, instead of listening to the 
words that are often said, but not always felt. 

Nevertheless, there is a holy influence exerted upon the 
minds of a family by a daily reading of the Scriptures and 
a united offering of prayer; and the practice may be justly 
regarded as an act of private devotion, though not of secret 
prayer. ‘The Psalms of David furnish many aids to such a 
service, and the reading of them in alternate verses, the 
parent leading, and the rest of the family responding, all 
joining in the Lord’s prayer at the close, forms a most beau- 
tiful and profitable exercise. No liturgical service can be 
better adapted to cultivate the spirit of devotion in a family 
than this. 

But such an exercise should not take the place of secret 
prayer, or become a substitute for it. Every child should 
be taught to commune, for himself or herself, with our Heav- 
enly Father, by means of private devotion, at first in such 
simple forms and words as are adapted to the comprehen- 
sion and wants of the infant mind, and afterwards by the 
use of the Lord’s prayer, and by silent offerings of the heart, 
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uutil they shall learn from their own experience the truth of 
Montgomery’s beautiful definition of prayer, in that dear, 
familiar hymn, — 
‘‘ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed,” &c. 


Among the most touching and simple of infant prayers 
that was ever composed, are the words so universally famil- 
iar in Christian homes, — 


‘* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


This prayer is generally the first lesson of devotion the 
Christian mother gives her child, — 
‘‘the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try.” 

And the fact is a significant and beautiful one, that it has 
continued to be the form of private prayer with many per- 
sons, not only through the years of childhood, but during 
the whole of life. John Quincy Adams, the great American 
statesman, declared, not long previous to the close of his 
earthly career, that for nearly eighty years he had never 
sunk to sleep upon his pillow without offering this prayer 
of his childhood,—a fact as honorable to his Christian 
character as it was characteristic of the simplicity and child- 
like nature of his faith, and the strength of his trust in the 
Divine Providence. 

The habit of secret or private devotion begets a proper 
feeling of dependence upon God, and a habit of communion 
with the Spirit of God. It is a source of strength in temp- 
tation, of comfort in affliction, and of spiritual advancement, 
in the development and growth of the soul’s best affections, 
emotions, and powers. Let every Christian, and every one 
who aspires to the Christian life, cultivate the practice of 
frequent prayer, as a regular habit of the mind and heart, 
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remembering the promise of Him whose word has never 
failed: “ And your Father who seeth in secret” (who knows 
your inward desires and purposes) “ will reward you openly.” 
Such a habit will prove a shield against the arrows of mis- 
fortune, a balm for the wounded spirit, and a renewing 
power in the soul, giving courage and fortitude in the midst 
of danger, hope in the hour of despondency, and peace in 
the storm of adversity. In the soul that thus holds a living 
communion with God, there is light when all without is 
darkness, there are calmness and resignation in the midst of 
peril and death. 

Give me, then, the spirit of prayer, that I may, through 
its influence, have a closer walk with God, and feel that I 
am ever beneath his sheltering care. By daily prayer and 
effort, in the midst of life’s trials and difficulties, may I lean 
upon God, and be led by his fatherly hand! When my 
earthly prospects grow dim, and human love and friendship 
wax cold, — when sickness and sorrow oppress my soul, and 
the shadow of death seems to be over me,— through the habit 
of secret prayer, may I know that my Heavenly Father is 
ever near, and that his hand is outstretched to uphold and 
strengthen me! When I have strayed from the path of 
love and duty ; when I have become involved in darkness, 
and am “in wandering mazes lost”; when my love of self 
and of the world is leading me away from thee, my Fa- 
ther, — then, by whatever discipline may be needful to my 
soul, O bring me to thyself again, and keep me ever near 


to thee! 
J. G. F. 





“ Bur trials that make no occasion at all, leave the mind to show 
the goodness and beauty it has in its own disposition. And here pre- 
cisely is the superhuman glory of Christ as a character, that he is 
just as perfect, exhibits just as great a spirit, in little trials as in 
great ones.” 
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SOME REASONS WHY WOMAN SHOULD HAVE PART 
IN GOVERNMENT. * 


Are those who vauntingly call this the age of love ready 
to admit and carry out the principle? The love element is 
called more particularly the feminine, while the element of 
power and force is considered the masculine. Not that love 
cannot, in a measure, pervade and soften the more positive 
element of power, but a greater manifestation of the love 
and wisdom element is the requisition of this more en- 
lightened age. Obedience can no longer be a blind, uncon- 
ditional submission to force, but the command must be seen 
to be wise, and breathed forth in love, else it is powerless. 

Does the frail being who has sinned through the excess 
and misapplication of this very love-nature which she has 
been taught to believe is her appropriate life, and who has 
fallen from the neglect of the culture of wisdom, — does she, 
when the laws of the land take her in custody as an offender, 
find herself examined and judged by a jury of her peers, by 
those who can understand and appreciate her state, with 
its trials and temptations? Could a jury of pure-minded 
and virtuous women understand the extenuating circum- 
stances in the case of the man who, through avarice and 
ambition, has finally degraded himself through all degrees 
of sin? Could they, with their less acquisitive nature, 
weigh the merits of such a case, feel for him as a man, and 
understand the temptations to which he, as a man, has been 
exposed? If not, then surely the masculine element cannot 
any better, if as well, comprehend and judge of the guilt of 
the sinning female. It cannot by experience understand 
the confiding and devoted nature of her affections. It knows 
not the extent and strength of her love-nature. It has never 





* We have felt obliged to abridge considerably the original article, but en- 
deavor to preserve the pith of the writer’s argument. 
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felt the state of the friendless female orphan, who, in the 
scarcity of remunerative labor, has almost been forced to a 
life of infamy. It knows but seldom of that strength of 
the parental nature which will lead it to beg, or lie, or steal, 
for the relief of its famishing ones. It knows not, because 
its love-nature has not been cultivated to the exclusion of 
other discipline. Of these and similar temptations it cannot 
judge, for they are not in its nature; and never having had 
it so unduly cultivated, it cannot understand her trials and 
experience. 

The woman appears, then, not before a tribunal of her 
peers, but before the single element of power and force; 
while the love and wisdom element which alone can com- 
prehend her is excluded, save in the exceptional cases where 
there is a man occasionally possessed strongly of the love- 
nature. 

In view, then, of this difference of organization and edu- 
cation, can justice reign, and right prevail, until those wrongs 
are righted, — until the feminine element is allowed its place 
by the side of the masculine, in the different relations of 
secular and religious government ? 

Can that be called a republican government, whose laws 
are made and whose judgments are executed without the 
consent of more than half of the governed? Is it worthy of 
being called a representative government, when not half of its 
subjects are represented? Or can it be called a free govern- 
ment, when laws are made and enforced by one party, who, 
from their very nature, and the construction of mind, cannot 
adapt and form just laws for the other half, and who oft- 
times, from their antagonistic situation and relations, cannot 
but be swayed from the strict line of justice, while self- 
interest is so dominant in the human breast. 

Or, to turn to the religious side, can that be the religion 
which has “neither male nor female, bond nor free, but all 
one in Christ,” which arraigns the female member before 
a tribunal of her brothers, to the exclusion of mothers and 
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sisters? Does not the Gospel require the presence of the 
love and wisdom element in its deliberations ? 

If, as she has so often been told, she is a step nearer 
heaven in her organization, and more spiritual in her ten- 
dencies, is she not as fitting a medium for the transmission 
of heavenly truths and angelic loves ? 

Granting that woman is surrounded by more favorable 
conditions for the cultivation of the religious element, and 
that her cares, sorrows, and trials but deepen and strengthen 
her religious need, do not these very facts prove that she 
is but the better fitted for the reception of spiritual light? 
And, if receptive, why should she not be communicative? 
Must her generous impulses be checked, because Paul has 
said, “I suffer not a woman to teach or usurp authority 
over a man”? There are those who call the theatre a 
school of morality. If a school, who are its teachers, if not 
its actors? and does the polite and refined audience, which 
hangs enchanted on the glowing language and personations 
of its idolized “star,” feel that its passages of morality 
or representations of the loveliness of virtue are any the 
less beautiful, true, and significant, because coming from 
woman’s lips? Is she usurping authority over her male 
auditors? Who thinks to call her unwomanly or immodest, 
though she should appear in a dress and manner as far as 
possible removed from what Paul recommends ? 

Again, it has been said by those who would designate 
woman’s appropriate work, that the care and education of 
children and youth is her peculiar province; and by many 
she is considered the more successful and communicative 
teacher, and it is supposed that her readiness and intuitive- 
ness peculiarly fit her for this calling. Be it so; but does 
not this argue the propriety of her being found in some 
spheres from which public sentiment at present excludes her? 

Not that woman is not caressed and idolized, for perhaps, 
when she comes into an equal race, she will receive less of 
flattery and chivalrous notice; but now the feeling prevails 

VOL. XXI. 16 
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that she is what she is by permission of man; that her rights 
and privileges, and claims upon respect, are not God-given 
and her own, but granted by the indulgence of man. This 
it is that chafes and ofttimes agonizes her sensitive and as- 
piring spirit. ne 

She would cultivate her God-given faculties and suscepti- 
bilities, not by courtesy from her brother, but because every 
faculty of mind should be disciplined to its highest use, and 
because, as part of the human family, this is her duty, 

,and consequently her right. She finds herself controlled, 
and sometimes most painfully harassed and impeded, by 
laws which she can have no hand in forming and support- 
ing, save as her earnings and property must be taxed for 
their support, while they recognize her but in the same budget 
with the child and the idiot. Although she may have mind, 
cultivation, and worth, the law ties her hand and shuts her 
mouth, while the ignorant, and scarce more than animal 
being, if he have but the smallest portion of manhood, may 
deposit his vote, and thus help to form laws which shall 
cramp and control her in her noble and benevolent woman- 
hood. 

Tend her never so carefully and protectingly as may her 
guardians in the law, religion, or social life, still, if she be- 
comes an offender against any of them, no father, husband, nor 
brother can appear there as her representative, and suffer for- 
her; but in her dependence she is recognized as a criminal, 
and the penalties of the law fall upon her as severely as they 
do upon her brother man, even though she have entered that 
state where her being is “ merged in that of a husband.” 
She can thus come into an equality as a criminal, but not 
as a free being possessed of the rights and privileges of 
human nature. So, also, in religion: if woman has a soul, 
(and this seems an admitted fact in Christendom,) the in- 
spired Word says to her, ¢s well as to her brother man, “ Be 
ye perfect, even as I am perfect.” And if “ Noah, Daniel, and 
Job can but save their own souls by their obedience,” then 
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woman has her “ own salvation to work out” for herself. 
This is a work in which a father, husband, or brother can- 
not become sponsor, but she must stand or fall for herself: 
“ Every soul to its Maker.” 

The eloquent Apostle wrote of his female converts who 
were just emerging from Paganism and polygamy, “ Let 
your women keep silence in the churches, and if they will 
learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home”; but 
this was to the Corinthian women, and others like them, for 
he says, “I write as unto carnal,” and he proves this by the 
nature of much of his instruction. He says, “ Let not a 
widow be taken into the number under threescore years 
old,” &c.; but Paul would surely not make such a require- 
ment in this enlightened age. It is evident that he was 
endeavoring to lead them out of the sensualities of heathen- 
ism, if not into a Christian, yet into a decent and orderly 
life, and that his instructions were suited to the nature and 
attainments of his hearers. But if the same Apostle could 
deliver his message to the Christian and enlightened women 
of the nineteenth century, would he not say of them, as he 
said of Phebe, Mary, and others, “ Greet my helpers in the 
Lord, for whom not only I give thanks, but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles”? Would he not say, “ Improve 
the gift that is in thee, do good, be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate ” ? 

But woman is down, down where she or multitudes of 
her sex cannot see what is required of her as a creation of 
God, and a being of boundless progression. She knows not 
but that in the affectional element and the calls of maternity 
she is fulfilling her highest and whole duty. Such being 
the case, the noble and exalted of the other sex show their 
nobility and their manliness when they recognize her, with 
all her trappings of vanity, servility, and weakness, as sis- 
ters, created for the same progression and goodness, and 
consequently needing the same facilities, helps, and im- 
petuses to develop their being, and who feel for them 
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as being bound for the same kingdom of heaven within, 
but who can never find it, while a vain, pleasure-seeking, 
and admiration-loving spirit leads them to find their happi- 
ness in a frivolous life, dependent upon outward surround- 
ings. Such feel that her spirit, though it should become 
awakened and active for good, will present no ungrateful 
rivalry to their own, but only furnish an additional incentive 
to true greatness; for the two natures are enough unlike 
still to preserve their marked characteristics, although they 
both be carried out to their ultimates. 

The two will but constitute the more perfected one, for 
“the man is not without the woman in the Lord,” nor the 
woman without the man. Leave out either part, or cramp 
and circumscribe it, and you have but half of God and half 
of humanity. Man was created in the image of God male 
and female. If, then, man is male and female in the image 
or representation of God, the man who arrogates to himself 
a position above woman, and considers her as a being cre- 
ated for his own pleasure and use, is disparaging the half of 
his own manhood, and is in a position where neither reason 
nor revelation can sustain him. 

Wisdom thus speaks of herself in Proverbs viii. 30: “When 
the Lord appointed the foundations of the earth, then I was 
by him, as one brought up with him, and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him, in the habitable parts 
of his earth; and my delights were with the sons of men.” 
That any departure from this sweet and heavenly nearness 
has ever obtained among human kind seems a consequence 
of the first recorded woman’s disobedience; for had she 
preserved her integrity, and not yielded to a lower nature, 
she would not have become the slave of man and her sinful 
nature, but the free receptive medium of the mother spirit, 
as man is of the Father. “Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever; the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre; 
upon thy right hand did stand the queen in the gold of 
Ophir.” (Psalm xlv. 6.) While everything in nature presents 
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the two principles of male and female necessary to consti- 
tute the perfect harmony and growth, our religious and sec- 
ular government has presented the strange, one-sided, and 
inharmonious combination of three or many males. No 
wonder, then, that the idea has arisen that the female was 
but a negative or auxiliary element in humanity. The re- 
ligious and highest element presenting such a phase, it is 
not strange that the worldly and secular does not surpass it 
in its recognition of woman, and that the female influence 
is not there to bring in its balance of love and wisdom. 
But a brighter and better day is dawning. The Most 
High has uttered his voice, “Behold I make all things 
new,” — “the new heavens,” or spiritual plane, and “the 
new earth,” or natural order. Then may we hope to see 
harmonious developments, a rational and consistent faith 
and Church, a just and peaceful government, with a true 
unfolding of natural and spiritual growth, till all attain their 


highest ideal as sons and daughters of God. 





BURNS FESTIVALS. 
WHOM SHALL WE REVERENCE? 


In an address before the Burns Club of the City of New 
York, which has been spread broadcast over the land, through 
the agency of the daily press, and which therefore, we trust, it 
will be no breach of courtesy for us to cite, the speaker, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, says, after referring very briefly to some 
of the weaknesses of the poet, “ But I am to pay reverence, 
and not to condemn.” The query naturally suggests itself, 
why reverence? Is that the real sentiment with which a 
candid, though sympathetic, review of the life of the poet 
ought to inspire us? Is there anything in the mere fact of 
poetic genius to inspire reverence ? — especially when that 

16* 
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genius was continually marred, and finally wrecked in mid- 
life, not, as some have attempted to show, by the pressure of 
external misfortunes, but by continual lapses into vicious fol- 
lies, that not only undermined the physical constitution, but 
set an example of moral weakness, which, however much we 
may lament and pity it, we are constrained to feel was not 
a necessity, but might, by the exertion of that very “ inde- 
pendence of mind” for which Burns has been so highly 
lauded, have been avoided altogether. No one familiar with 
the life of the poet can help sceing, if he will allow reason 
instead of feeling to decide, that, from first to last, he lacked 
moral force. He could indeed indulge in moral reflections 
and religious emotions, and occasionally deep and _ bitter 
expressions of remorse and penitence were wrung from him, 
but he never made, what was most of all necessary, con- 
tinuous effort at self-control; he was perpetually carried 
forward by momentary impulses, the passions of the hour, 
and the final result was, as it could not fail to be, utter dis- 
comfiture in the great battle of life. However keenly he 
might perceive the temptations of his natural temperament, 
he never learned to curb the passions from which he had 
most to fear, and was steady to no principles, save on a few 
points in which his native pride and temperament sustained 
him ; and yet it is to such a weak and vacillating character 
as this that we are invited to look, — not with pity, not with 
sympathy, not with condemnation of the bad and love for the 
mingled good, but in general and particular regard, — with 
“ reverence.” 

We had always supposed that he who was rightfully re- 
vered, must necessarily be a proper object of imitation. 
But even the broadest and least discriminating panegyrist 
of Burns would scarcely dare to hold up his social career as 
worthy of imitation, — how then for reverence? If extraor- 
dinary mental gifts are the ground upon which it is claimed, 
then might we as well adore the Evil Principle at once, as 
we find it embodied in powerful but malevolent human in- 
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telligences ; and if the claim is urged for the Scottish poet 
on the score of his keen appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, or of his kindliness towards the poor, the weak, and 
erring, we would ask, Ought not these very sensibilities to have 
opened his soul to the perception of that Divine love and 
beneficence, which would have enabled him to clear his na- 
ture of those spasmodic lapses in virtue which mark, and 
must for ever mark, the man undisciplined in the love or fear 
of God,— ought not this susceptible nature of his to have 
made him too tender of his fellow-men to give to them while 
living, and to leave them when dead, an example which it 
would be crime to follow ? 

And though Burns has, doubtless, helped to cheer many a 
work-worn man, teaching him to hold communion with the 
homely spirits of the earth, as well as with the creatures of 
the air, and, throwing around the commonest forms of coun- 
try life the halo of poetry and patriotism, — has soothed the 
unrest of many spirits, as conscious of the drudgery to 
which they were bound as unable to escape from it, — mak- 
ing their burdens seem all the lighter because he who could 
so well interpret their hearts had also borne them ; though 
he certainly spoke out with meritorious distinctness the grand 
and purifying belief in the universal brotherhood, recogniz- 
ing the soul as superior to its habiliments,— we doubt if these, 
his better thoughts, have really taught or influenced as many 
minds as he has led astray by his lyrical praises of wine and 
sensuous beauty, tempting, as his most popular songs have 
proved, to vicious indulgence. With all his merits counted, 
and “ naught set down in malice,” we protest utterly against 
being called upon to“do him reverence.” Select any term 
but that, and we may find it in our judgment, as well as in 
our hearts, to acquiesce ; but reverence is too costly a sacrifice 
to offer upon a shrine bearing so plainly the marks of an 
unsanctified will and undisciplined passions. 

We do our own souls wrong when we permit the fascina- 
tions of poetry, and the eloquence of words, or even our 
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natural sympathy with the tempted and the weak, so far 
to confuse our judgment, as to divert the holiest and high- 
est sentiment it is given to man to exercise, from the pure, 
the true, and the strong in virtue, to the unsanctified in heart, 
the spurious in sentiment, or the weak and vacillating in 
action. 

Would that poets were more frequently men whom we 
could revere! But few have been the number of those whose 
lives have not checked our admiration of their works ; and 
it seems to have been the constant aim of men of letters, 
especially of orators, to throw about the memory of poetic 
genius such films of sophistical excuses for their derelictions 
from right, as to make it a vandalism and a heresy for the 
sober second-thought of mankind to call things by their right 
names, when speaking of poets. The greater a man’s gifts, the 
greater are his responsibilities. We trust the time is not far 
distant, when the intellectually gifted will claim no preroga- 
tives for follies insufferable in other men, and when writers 
and speakers shall cease to tax the patience of auditors and 
readers with skilful glosses upon facts, in the lives of literary 
heroes, which ought to be held up to open view as a warn- 


ing and rebuke. 
E. V. 8. 
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No. IV. 


YOUTH, 


THERE were some influences exerted on John Jackson’s 
mind, in his earlier youth, less genial than that of the spir- 
itual habits of his father’s house, but whose antagonism 
stimulated his virtue. 

He had neighbors who lived on quite a different moral 
plane, and on an opposite method of life. With vivid 
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emotions of pain, he saw many whom he played with in 
infancy grow up reckless of an inward guide, and delivered 
to the service of passion and circumstance,— young men 
who, beginning in affluent circumstances, gradually, some- 
times rapidly, sank into degradation before his eyes. 

This was no artificial ecclesiastical cross, but a real suf- 
fering, which came to diversify the sunshine of his life, like 
the rain which has its necessary part in insuring the harvest. 
His father, even before any societies for the promotion of 
temperance were formed in the neighborhood, moved in the 
temperance cause; and John, impressed by his painful ob- 
servations and experiences, entered into it, while yet but a 
youth of sixteen, with the same ardor of benevolence that 
characterized his social movements throughout life. While 
yet in a boy’s roundabout jacket, he surprised old and 
young by his eloquent speeches on temperance ; for here 
was a legitimate field for eloquence. 

In the year 1830 his mother, Jane Jackson, died. She 
was a woman of remarkable piety and energy. As early as 
the year 1793, she was one of several women who formed a 
society, in Philadelphia, for the relief of the poor outside of 
Quakerdom. For within that precinct, as the world well 
knows, there is not any destitution, — the Friends (truly 
named in this respect) taking care to relieve each other’s 
necessities, as was suggested by Jesus, in secret. 

The Friends’ organization for charity arose in those days 
of martyrdom, when whole families were liable to be left 
unsupported, because the father or mother was thrown into 
prison; and when the fines and exactions made upon them 
in England, because they would not take oaths, or go to 
war, often made the rich poor. Every meeting, as they 
call their congregations, (and even those separate bodies, in 
the separate congregation, called the men’s monthly meet- 
ing and the women’s monthly meeting,) appoint certain 
overseers of the poor, nominating and electing them in that 
peculiar way of seeking direction in which they do all their 
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work, (and which will be explained in a subsequent chap- 
ter,) but not without having regard, in their selection, to 
the qualification of a sympathetic nature united with good 
judgment. 

To any one of these overseers application may be pri- 
vately made for aid, in behalf of any one who is needy. 
The overseer judges the case and calls upon the treasurer, 
who is appointed in the same way as the overseer, and who 
disburses the sum asked for, perhaps without knowing for 
whom it is intended; and the beneficiary possibly may not 
know who applied for it. This delicacy is used, lest any 
beneficiary should feel embarrassed in the meetings, when 
moved by the spirit to speak, —a thing for which there is 
great care to protect every one’s liberty. 

But the Friends do not confine their charities to their 
own body. They also become contributors and even offi- 
cers in other organizations, where the whole matter is neces- 
sarily, or by custom, more public; and—to return to John’s 
mother — Mrs. Jackson took. part in the first benevolent so- 
ciety organized in America by women. 

Her death was somewhat sudden, taking place when a 
daughter was away from home; but she was aware of its 
approach, and, assembling her husband and children around 
her bed, she sent messages to the absent, and gave a word 
of counsel to each one present, till she came to John, when, 
her eye having rested upoh him lovingly for a moment, as if 
she were recognizing that he did not need earthly counsel, 
she exclaimed, “ Dear John, rae Lorp 1s wiTH THEE!” 

Halliday Jackson survived his wife some years, and mar- 
ried again. He did not die until 1835. He was a remark- 
able man, and early in his life counted an elder of the 
Friends ; and even before this had been on what may be 
called a missionary visit to the Indian settlements in the 
west of New York, where the Friends made attempts, not 
without very considerable success, to civilize and Christian- 
ize the children of the forest. Here he labored for a consid- 
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erable time, teaching the processes of agriculture and the me- 
chanical arts. He also wrote and published an account of 
all these missionary efforts of the Friends, under the name 
of “ Brief View of the Conduct of William Penn towards 
the Indian Natives, and a Concise View of the Proceedings 
of Friends in Promoting their Improvement since 1795.” 

This pamphlet is worthy the perusal of other sects, who 
may learn from it the Friends’ method of preaching to the 
heathen, especially to the simple children of the forest. It 
seems that, like the successful Catholics, they begin by 
opening largely upon the Indians the comforts of civiliza- 
tion, together with its labors; proving themselves always 
to be sympathizing and respectful friends by the evidence 
of the senses. But then, instead of merely transferring 
the Indians’ superstition from the pagan symbols to the 
symbols of the Christian history, they make them realize 
that Indians are recognized as men, to whom the Holy 
Spirit whispers, whenever they listen in their silent minds 
for direction in the way of truth and love,—a way which 
the Friends have already made lovely in the Indians’ eyes by 
their own example. Whatever religious counsel the Friends 
offer is presented in the form of suggestion for the Indian’s 
consideration in the silence of his own mind; and he is 
asked expressly if his inward convictions are not so and so, 
or what they may be on the point in question. In short, 
the Indian’s self-respect is kept sacred; and he is invited, in 
the true spirit of Jesus, to leave his evil, and accept the easy 
yoke and light burden of the guidance of Truth, which God 
gives to him, if he will listen for it with a mind free, at 
least for the moment, from hatred of enemies, and other 
selfish passions. 

A half-breed missionary of the Indians, who was in New 
England a few years since, gave account of the very oppo- 
site method to this of missionaries that are at the several 
government stations at the West. They not only treat the 
Indians with personal contumely, (turning a chieftain, per- 
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haps, into their kitchens, away from their own tables, to eat,) 
and in all respects act towards them as if they were beasts, 
or at least an inferior caste of humanity; but even in their 
religious teaching they begin with perfect recklessness of the 
_ Indian associations, and awaken all their superstitious fears 

of being the subject of incantation and witchcraft, by insisi- 
ing on singing hymns, or uttering prayers with shut eyes, as 
the very first preliminary, —a proceeding which drives every 
Indian from their presence in terror. Then they pay no re- 
spect to what truth is in the Indian’s own mind. Indeed, 
they do not believe that there is any unquenchable, insolva- 
ble relation of his spirit to his Creator; and therefore, as a 
preliminary to all things else, they insist upon his recogniz- 
ing himself as a sinner, utterly lost and dead. Even though 
this may be in a certain philosophical sense true, it is not 
the first, but the | +t, truth to which the Indian will come. 
He has by nature a noble self-respect, which is the wild stock 
on which is to be grafted that humility which really exalts, 
and is most surely evoked by a respectful and genial address. 
The Friends have a great advantage over most other sects, 
in being able to present an unvarying example, in their own 
political action (if we may so call it), that is consistent with 
their precepts of truth and love; and as they do not make 
their favors dependent on any test words or acts, they tempt 
to no deceptive professions. 

If it shall be objected that the Indians are not suscepti- 
ble of so delicate a spiritual ministry, then it is certain that 
they are not susceptible of Christianity, which is nothing else. 
But it is a slanderous imputation, as the numerous records 
and successes of the Friends in this field of their ministry 
prove. The greatest difficulty in Christianizing the Indians 
is, that they are not addressed as beings of sentiment. It 
was the greatest element of Colonel Worth’s success in the 
Florida war, that he recognized the Indian chiefs to be 
men. When Wild-Cat (as reported by the excellent inter- 
preter, and given in Lieutenant Sprague’s History of the 
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Florida War) was giving his message to those five men of 
his troop, who were to bring in his band, or he, with his com- 
panion prisoners, “was to hang from the yard-arm of that 
ship” on a given day, he said,— and it was one of those 
terrible moments of life when no man trifles with fancies, 
but utters his deepest convictions,— “The Great Spirit 
will guide you. Take these pipes and tobacco; at night, 
when you camp, build a fire; when the moon is up and 
bright, dance round it; then let it go out; and just before 
daybreak, when the deer sleeps, and the moon whispers to 
the dead, you will hear the voices of those who have gone to 
the Great Spirit, and they will give you strong hearts and 
heads to carry the talk of Coacooche.” 

Again, to Colonel Worth he said, “ I thank you for bring- 
ing me back; the Great Spirit thanks you. We know but 
little ; we have no books which tell all things, but we have the 
Great Spirit. And again, “ The Great Spirit speaks in our 


councils.” Indeed, in all the speeches of the Indians through- 
out the war, it is plain that the greatest objection they had 
to removing from Florida was the conviction that the spirits 
of the dead would not go with them to Arkansas. No less 
than the Christian Milton do the Indians believe that 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ;” 
and the traditions of Hiawatha, of the bride of the sun, and 
numerous others, show that nothing less delicate than the 
spiritual ministry of the Friends can be expected to hold 
them. The Catholic effect is always transient, according to 
Kepps’ genial book on the Catholic missions. 

In the account of John Jackson’s visit to the West Indies, 
and of his interviews at home with criminals under sentence 
of execution, it will be seen that this method of “calling 
sinners to repentance” is not too delicate to be used with 
any individual on earth who is morally responsible to God. 

From the character displayed by Halliday Jackson in his 
ministry among the Indians, and in the pamphlet above 
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mentioned, it is no wonder that his son watched over his last 
sickness and death with a most yearning grief. The afflict- 
ing event occurred just as the son’s own mind was moving 
towards the ministry of the Word; and he felt the need of 
the spiritual counsels of his father, to whom he had not yet 
intimated the convictions of his mind. It was by an im- 
pressive prayer at the old man’s funeral, that John Jackson 
entered upon his public ministry. 

It was a little before this time that the written correspond- 
ence which lies before me begins. In the early part of 1832, 
two female Friends from the West, one of whom was a 
preacher, came with a certificate of visitation from their own 
monthly meeting to Darby, and seem to have excited a 
peculiar interest there. John requested leave of his fa- 
ther to drive the carriage which was provided for them to 
traverse the southern part of New Jersey, and hold meetings. 
His letters home during this journey show him to have been 
much moved by the preaching and its effects ; and it is said 
that the mind of the preacher was impressed with the con- 
viction that some day he would follow in the same path. 
These letters, and those he wrote at the time of his father’s 
death, are more explanatory of his call to the ministry than 
any description of another can be, and we shall therefore 
give some extracts in a subsequent paper. But so little is 
known by other sects of the principle and interior organiza- 
tion of the Friends, and especially of the real nature of 
the discriminations expressed by the words “ New Lights,” 
“ Hicksites,” and “ Orthodox Quakers,” which had begun to 
be felt about the time that John Jackson began to preach, 
that it will be necessary first to give a whole chapter to this 
general subject, in order to appreciate his spiritual course. 

“ CONTENTMENT is not a senseless stupidity respecting what be- 
comes of our outward estates. God would have us take notice of all 
accidents which, from Him, happen to us in worldly matters. Had 
the martyrs had the dead palsy before they went to the stake to be 
burnt, their sufferings had not been so glorious.” 
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OBITUARIES. 
REV. ABIEL ABBOT, D. D. 


Tue last number of our journal contained brief notices 
of two clergymen who have recently been taken from us. 
Rev. Barzillai Frost was a fine example of the substantial 
qualities belonging to a Christian minister, and his experi- 
ence shows what a hold such a man may gain on the affec- 
tions and respect of his people by a life of singular fidelity 
and devotedness, The Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D. D. was a 
man of very rare endowments, and belonged to the small 
class of powerful and, original thinkers. In affluence and 
strength of intellect, in vividness of conception, in breadth of 
view and firmness of grasp, in the variety and extent of his 
attainments, and, above all, in the sublime and reverential 
march of his mind through the highest realms of thought, he 
is to be placed among the most able and accomplished men 
of his generation. His progress, as he led the way in con- 
versation, through a whole empire of religious intelligence, 
seemed like the triumphal procession of the morning. There 
was a pomp and majesty of expression, and at the same 
time a childlike attitude of mind, not only towards the great 
themes which he was discussing, but towards the persons 
around him. There was a tenderness in his nature, which 
caused itself to be felt through all his intellectual operations, 
and which made the love of others a necessity of his being. 
It was in consequence of this exquisite tenderness that his 
mind, like a sensitive plant, closed itself up, and his finer 
powers refused to expand or to act except in a congenial 
and loving atmosphere, and there he spread himself round 
his friends with a most gracious benignity and gentleness. 
We shall always think of seasons spent with him as among 
the most favored hours of life. 

Dr. Nichols died at the ripe age of seventy-four. We re- 
cord to-day the departure of one who entered life nearly a 
generation earlier. The Rev. Abiel Abbot, D. D. was born 
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in Wilton, N. H., the 14th of December, 1765. He has left 
a pleasant Sabbath-day picture of the home of his child- 
hood. “Early in the evening on Saturday,” he said, in a 
letter to a relative, “ my father read a chapter in the Bible, 
and offered a prayer. Saturday night and Sunday, and Sun- 
day night, a perfect stillness; no play going on, no laughing. 
Those of us who were old enough took the Testament, or 
learned the Catechism, or a hymn, and read in the Testa- 
ment or Primer to father and mother in the morning. For 
breakfast, when we had milk sufficient, we had bread and 
milk ; when this failed, bean and corn porridge was the sub- 
stitute. As we lived at a distance from meeting, those who 
walked set out pretty soon after nine o’clock, and those who 
rode on horseback were obliged to start soon after them ; the 
roads and pole bridges were very bad, and the horses always 
carried double, and often a child in the mother’s lap, and 
sometimes another on the pommel of the saddle before the 
father. In the short days, it would often be sundown before, 
or very soon after, we got home. The sled with oxen was 
often used for meeting when the snow was deep, or by those 
who did not keep a horse. The Sabbath was not unpleas- 
ant to me. I do not recollect feeling gloomy, or disposed to 
play, or wishing Sunday was gone, or would not come. I 
venerate my father and mother, more than for anything else, 
for their anxiety and sacrifices to give their children the best 
education, literary and religious, in their power. Their chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and so on to the twentieth generation, 
will have reason to bless the memory of parents of such true 
worth.” 

Mr. Abbot was graduated with honor at Harvard College 
in 1787. At the head of his class was John Quincy Adams, 
and among its members were Judge Cranch, Judge Putnam, 
James Lloyd, Rev. Hezekiah Packard, D. D., and Rev. Thad- 
deus Mason Harris, D. D. He was a teacher in the Phillips 
Andover Academy for two years, and one year a Tutor in 
Harvard College, being at the same time engaged in preparing 
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himself for the ministry. He was ordained as the minister 
of the First Congregational Church and Society in Coven- 
try, Conn., October 28, 1795. Here he found the sort of life 
most congenial to him, and for fifteen years labored wisely 
and faithfully among his people, and every year found him 
more trusted and beloved by them. It began then to be 
suspected that he did not assent to all the articles of faith 
which were believed in by the neighboring ministers, and a 
majority of his own church required doctrines more Calvin- 
istic than he could preach. He proposed to his church 
to call a mutual council to settle the difficulties between 
them. This they would not do, but without his consent 
referred the matter to the Consociation of the county. He 
objected to their jurisdiction, and refused to appear before 
them. They, however, assumed the authority to act, and be- 
cause he did not believe in the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Atonement as held by them, they declared that he had 
“made shipwreck of the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
and was therefore disqualified for the office of the Gospel 
ministry. For these reasons, “ they hereby declare that the 
ministerial relation between the Rev. Abiel Abbot and the 
First Church of Christ in Coventry ought to be and is dis- 
solved. And they do hereby weil the commission given 
to him by his ordination to preach the Gospel and adminis- 
ter the ordinances of the same.” It was in vain that Mr. 
Abbot and his society protested that they had never been 
connected with the Consociation, and that it therefore had 
no more right to act in the case than any other ecclesiastical 
association that might be called in by one of the parties. 
In the spirited language of President Kirkland, who reviewed 
the proceedings in the General Repository, “ Mr. Abbot is 
severed from his people, and deposed from the ministry,” 
because “he has committed the old Protestant sin of re- 
garding the Scriptures as the only standard of faith, and 
refusing to express his religious sentiments in the manner 
prescribed by men.” 

_ 
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The society declined to accept the decision of the Con- 
sociation. A large majority of them desired still to retain 
him as their minister. They united with him in calling 
another council, who revoked the decision of the Consocia- 
tion, as irregular and unauthorized. They approved of the 
conduct of the pastor, and indorsed his character as a Chris- 
tian minister; but, as a matter of Christian expediency, dis- 
solved his connection with his people. When the decision 
was made known to the large congregation who were wait- 
ing in the church to hear it, the announcement was received 
with a burst of tears and sobs, which showed how deeply he 
was enshrined in their affections. Even those who differed 
from him loved and honored him. “I must either give up 
my minister or my Saviour,” said one of his deacons, with a 
violence of emotion which showed how great the sacrifice 
was. Mr. Abbot published a statement of the case, which 
is admirable for its clearness and impartiality and Christian 
temper. “The men from whom I have differed,” he said, “ I 
have loved; the men from whom I have suffered, I have re- 
spected ;'and to none am I conscious to this hour of feeling 
an unfriendly sentiment.” Such was the spirit in which he 
wrote, when feeling most keenly the anguish of separation 
from a people and a calling so dear tohim. ‘To the self- 
constituted judges of the Consociation who condemned him 
he said, in words of equal severity and pathos: “ If the wishes, 
if the tears and supplications, of the great majority of my 
charge were entitled to tenderness and consideration, it can 
be no subject of pleasing reflection to you that they were 
disregarded. But I forbear; and only add my sincere prayer 
to God, that he would guide both you and me into all neces- 
sary truth, and preserve us from fatal error; that he would 
prosper your ministrations to the salvation of your people ; 
that he would graciously prevent or heal divisions in your 
charges; and save you in the decline of life from the bitter 
affliction of being separated from those you love in the Lord. 
The pastoral relation is one of the most sacred and endear- 
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ing upon earth; and when the minister and people have 
long lived together in mutual esteem and affection, the ties 
which bind them are tender beyond expression. Their 
weekly assemblies; his visits in the chambers of the sick ; 
his instructions, sympathy, and condolence in the chambers 
of death and mourning; sweet counsel imparted to minds 
in the different states of alarm, conviction, comfort, and joy 
in believing ; and even the solemn admonition and painful 
rebuke given to the careless and profane, — have been means 
of annually extending and improving the attachment of 
pastor and people. So that when they come together, every 
pew presents to his eye some interesting object, and recalls 
to his mind some painful or joyous association.” 

These were the feelings with which the good man left his 
people, — feelings so strong, that he did not dare to trust 
himself to give expression to them in a public address from 
the pulpit. The trial was the sharpest that he was ever 
called to bear, and the subject of ecclesiastical intolerance 
in forcing creeds upon ministers and churches was one which, 
with all his gentleness and forbearance, he could never speak 
of without indignation. 

After leaving Coventry, Mr. Abbot was from 1811 to 1819 
the Principal of Dummer Academy. He then resided first 
in Andover, then in Chelmsford, and afterwards for a short 
time in Wilton. While there, in the winter of 1826-27, he 
was called to supply the pulpit of the Congregational Soci- 
ety in Peterboro’. Though then in his sixty-second year, he 
usually walked up from Wilton, a distance of twelve or thir- 
teen miles, on Saturday afternoon, and back again on Mon- 
day. We remember his elastic step, and the fresh and 
vigorous look by which his countenance was animated. He 
was installed minister of the society in Peterboro’ on the 
27th of June, 1827, and entered on his labors with the ear- 
nestness and intrepidity of a young man. No subject relat- 
ing to the improvement of the town was a matter of indif- 
ference to him. While he was most deeply interested in 
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religion, he was hardly less interested in the intellectual 
advancement of the place. He encouraged and assisted 
young men of promise. Both in Wilton and in Peterboro’ 
he founded a ministerial library, giving, we believe, to each 
a large number of books, and one hundred dollars in money. 
He formed an association for the purpose of setting out trees, 
and generations yet unborn will sit beneath their shade. 
He entered earnestly into the temperance and antislavery 
movements. His home was a place which young and old 
loved to visit. His conversation was always lively and in- 
structive. He hesitated somewhat in his speech ; but when 
the word came, it was always the right one, and no super- 
fluous words were used. His preaching was then very re- 
markable, as containing in a concise form the mature and 
well-considered results of learning and of thought, and was 
distinguished by a greater freedom, vivacity, and power than 
it had been in his early years. His ministry was a success- 
ful one, and we do not believe that there was one man in 
the town, of any religious persuasion, who did not respect 
him as a wise and good man. 

When he ceased to preach, he lost nothing of his enter- 
prise, or his interest in the well-being of society. His pres- 
ence in the church was an influence which was felt by all 
who entered there. His patriarchal locks, his mild but pene- 
trating eye, his slight but upright form, could not but attract 
the notice of a stranger; and when in his eighty-ninth year 
he left the church in which he had been a constant worship- 
per for nearly thirty years, it seemed as if no unimportant 
part of the religious life and sanctity of the place had gone 
with him. 

Dr. Abbot was blessed in his domestic relations. In 1796 
he married Elizabeth Abbot, the sister of that apostolic 
man, the Rev. Abiel Abbot, D.D. of Beverly, and of Benja- 
min Abbot, LL. D., who was for fifty years the beloved and 
honored Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy. No relation 
could be more beautiful than that between Dr. Abbot and his 
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wife during a period of nearly fifty-eight years. For several 
years before she died she was a paralytic, and almost entirely 
helpless, but the sweet serenity of her countenance, and the 
placid smile by which it was sometimes illuminated, will not 
soon be forgotten by those who knew her. ‘T'wo of their three 
daughters, women of rare accomplishments in mind and heart, 
died after being married only a few years. When Dr. Abbot 
removed to West Cambridge to reside with his grandson, 
Rev. Samuel Abbot Smith, he and all his descendants, four 
generations, lived together under the same roof. He had 
always loved to work upon the ground, and after he was 
ninety he cultivated his grandson’s garden, and gathered 
with his own hand the vegetables that were used in the 
family. He kept up his old habits of study, and read works 
of theology, particularly Mr. Norton’s last volumes, with 
great interest. During the last season he read Cicero De 
Oratore. He wrote letters which were full of life and affec- 
tion, of touching recollections, and still brighter anticipa- 
tions. He was tried by fewer bodily pains than he had been 
fifteen years before. He had never been more cheerful, and 
never had received more enjoyment from the society of his 
friends. Their attentions, particularly those of the Rev. 
Dr. Sprague of Albany, and President Sparks, whose early 
promise had been recognized by him, were very grateful. All 
that the most thoughtful and elevated affection of a daugh- 
ter could do for his comfort or happiness was done, and all 
who were around him looked up to him with loving rever- 
ence. On the night of January 30th he was troubled for an 
hour or two. In the morning he rose and dressed himself 
with a little help. Fora moment there was a slight twitching 
in the muscles of the hand and face. He was laid upon 
the bed, but hardly breathed more than once or twice. His 
death was, as his life had been, calm and peaceful. He 
died on the morning of Monday, the 31st of January, leaving 
behind a name as spotless as ever falls to the lotof man. On 
that day was the funeral of the great historian, and genial, 
true-hearted man, William H. Prescott. On Tuesday was 
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the funeral of the distinguished astronomer, William C. 
Bond; and on Wednesday this was followed by the funeral 
of our friend, the aged, beloved, and honored disciple and 
minister of Jesus Christ. J. H. M. 


REV. GEORGE BRADFORD. 


Tue Rev. George Bradford, pastor of the First Church 
in Watertown, died on the 17th of the last month. He 
was born in Duxbury on the 3d of June, 1828, and was the 
son of Mr. Ephraim Bradford, a lineal descendant of the 
second governor of Plymouth Colony. His earlier years 
were passed in his native place, but after a course of pre- 
paratory study he left Duxbury, and, entering Harvard Col- 
lege in the summer of 1847, graduated in 1851, receiving 
from his classmates the unsought and unexpected honor 
of the class oration. At the close of his collegiate course, 
he returned to his native town, passed two years in teach- 
ing in the Academy where he had himself been a pupil, and 
then, in the fall of 1853, after a course of careful and anx- 
ious reflection and self-examination, entered the Cambridge 
Divinity School. 

At the termination of his course in the Divinity School, 
he was invited to the charge of the church in Watertown, 
which had then been long without a pastor, and his ordina- 
tion took place on the 6th of November, 1856. 

No choice could have been more fortunate, either with 
respect to the condition of the society or the qualities of the 
new pastor. The circumstances of the society demanded a 
man of judgment and tact, whose well-balanced mind could 
appreciate the extent and cause of existing difficulties, with- 
out itself receiving any bias, who could without offence 
assume and maintain a position superior to all divisions, 
and, by quiet, well-directed influence, harmonize and unite 
his people. The requisites for such a work Mr. Bradford 
possessed in a high degree. From the day of his ordination 
his course was settled. He had made the condition of his 
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society an object of careful study and inquiry, and, adopting 
his measures with his peculiar, unerring, quiet judgment, 
the effect of his well-chosen steps was soon felt ; and before 
his labors ended, he had the unspeakable satisfaction of see- 
ing his people once more uniting, forgetting past divisions, 
and giving themselves up with confidence and unanimity 
to his guidance. 

To ‘all the various duties of his pastoral and social rela- 
tions, he brought the same untiring zeal, the same calm 
wisdom and consummate judgment, the same conscientious 
regard for duty, and the same unfaltering resolution. Every- 
where his walk was steadfast, prudent, and pure,— in the 
church and among his townspeople, everywhere he was the 
calm, upright, clear-sighted, wise, and devoted Christian, 
which those nearest to him found him in the relaxations 
of their most intimate intercourse. His character was 
open and manifest to all. Exterior reserve, and a quiet, un- 
assuming modesty of demeanor, might indeed veil its full 
perfection and harmony from the unobserving, but there 
was no concealment, no conscious disguise, in that honest 
and fearless nature. 

It was after a severe fit of sickness, in the summer of 
1858, that his friends first perceived that consumption was 
fixed upon him, and that his end was speedily approaching. 
His steady determination to labor until the last, sustained 
him long after it had become evident that his strength was 
fast declining. On the Sunday after Christmas he preached 
the whole day, and on New Year’s Sunday entered his own 
pulpit for the last time, able only to read the hymn and to 
make the prayer. In a little more than six weeks after, on 
the day before the second anniversary of his marriage, he 
died, peacefully and happily, without pain or regret, a gen- 
tle smile upon his features, and the dearest of his kindred 
at his side. 

The steady faith with which he awaited the approach of 
death was as calm and settled as all else in his life and char- 
acter. Often in the last days of his life, he repeated with 
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failing voice, but with evident pleasure and comfort, the 


well-known lines : 


“My God, I thank thee! may no thought 
E’er deem thy chastisements severe ; 
But may this heart, by sorrow taught, 

Calm each wild wish, each idle fear.” 


His anticipation of death was not a mere desire for rest, 
nor a morbid weariness of the world. He had a healthy 
enjoyment of life, of its labors and pleasures, of the compan- 
ionship of his friends; his genial nature and quick sense of 
humor gave a peculiar zest to the social enjoyments in which 
he was fond of sharing; above all, he had his work to accom- 
plish, — a work dear to him, in which he had engaged with 
all the earnestness and enthusiasm of his nature. But still 
he never regarded death as a calamity; in his last sickness, 
in his own emphatic words, “ thanksgivings only went up,” 
and in the declared faith that his work would not end with 
life, but that he should continue it in a higher sphere of duty, 
he was ready, with an unclouded brow and a cheerful smile, 
to surrender all this present enjoyment and high hope, and 
to obey the summons to go hence, secure in the wisdom 
and love which had so ordered his lot, soothing the bitter- 
est tears which flowed at his loss, and cheering the most 
lonely of the sorrow-stricken hearts around him, with the 
well-remembered charge to “look up.” 

After a funeral service in his own church, his remains 
were taken to Duxbury, and there, in the church of his 
childhood, close by the spot which had been the scene of his 
labors both as pupil and as teacher, the last rites were per- 
formed by the early friend and counsellor of his youth and 
his manhood. Chosen and intimate friends of his later 
years bore him to his resting-place near by, and there, with- 
in sight of the ocean which he loved so well, amid the 
ceaseless music of the pines, all that was mortal of him 
sleeps in peace; but the immortal has gone to meet the 
reward, in which he trusted with such cheerful and abiding 
faith. Happy are we, if we can walk in the path which his 
pure and devoted life has shown us. 
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MEN AND WOMEN. 


WE have a homily on this subject crowding for utterance ; and as 
the subject is now fresh in our pages, we think it a good time to let 
the homily have its way. 

About juries. All the “right” which man or woman can claim 
is a just and impartial trial. And are we telling anything but the 
simple truth when we say that men are never prone to judge women 
so severely as they judge each other. That woman, if tried by her 
own sex, would be vastly the loser, and be brought under harsher 
penalties, we think would be inevitable on the well-known principles 
of human nature. Any practised lawyer will say that he goes into 
court at an immense disadvantage when his client is a man, and the 
client of his opponent is a woman. In criminal cases, especially if 
the case be a capital one, it requires more evidence to obtain con- 
viction. And the converse is also true. Women judge men more 
mercifully than men judge each other, else there is a large amount of 
dressed up villany and corruption that would be dismissed from the 
“best society.” It is wise that these things are so, for it all results 
from the beautiful workings of the deepest and finest instincts which 
God has breathed into human nature, and whence it becomes clothed 
in the sweetest humanities and most heavenly mercies. 

About condescension to women. Please understand us on this 
point. It is not for your sakes merely, nor altogether to secure your 
favor, much less in the way of patronage, that we vacate the best 
seats and berths in coaches and steamboats. It is because God has 
put into us the unquenchable conviction that that way our manhood 
lies, and that the amenities of civilized life are good in themselves 
and worth preserving, and that this cannot be done unless woman is 
honored as woman. The other day we saw a plain workingman get 
out of a stage already crammed full inside and out, and give up the 
best seat to a lady; and he had to crawl out upon the baggage, and 
cling pendent like an opossum from a tree, and in that way ride for 
miles. The lady took the vacant seat without even looking at the 
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poor fellow. But he did not mind that. We doubt if he even 
thought of it, or expected it; but his face beamed with conscious 
pleasure, as if the deed were its own reward. Doubtless four short 
words from the lady, “I thank you, Sir,” would have intensified his 
gratification ; but it did not depend upon that at all. 

About legal rights. Here we are with the Reformers. The legal 
codes have been shamefully barbarous, and are so yet, almost every- 
where outside of Massachusetts. That woman should not have a 
right to her own earnings; that she should not hold and devise 
property, both personal and real; that her wages should be clutched 
by a drunken or lazy husband, and that without remedy, — is alike 
heathenish and unjust. These barbarities have been expunged from 
the code of Massachusetts, and —saying nothing about representa- 
tion and the right of suffrage — woman before the law is the equal of 
man, and in some things his superior. And inasmuch as this has 
been brought about while men still hold the legal power, it shows we 
are not altogether irreclaimable. As a female writer observes of us, 
we mean well, only we are a little thick-headed. 

About costume. Here we disclaim all responsibility. We don’t 
make the bonnets nor the dresses, nor meddle with them in the least. 
Women make their own fashions, and we do not think we ought to 
be blamed if they are fantastic and absurd, which sometimes they 
certainly are. Only let them agree among themselves as to what is 
convenient and becoming, and the other half of the world will be 
satisfied. Even when you sweep us out of your way into obscure 
corners by your “ample skirts of womanhood,” the better portion of 
us have sense enough to admire your taste ; for, bating the small wits 
who attempt poor jokes upon woman’s costume, we can see that 
health, ease, comfort, and gracefulness are vastly promoted by the 
crinoline reform. 

About employment. What is the sense of all this waste of words 
about the low wages of women? As if men had entered into a con- 
spiracy to cheat women, and make them labor at half price. Any- 
body but an idiot ought to understand by this time that the price of 
labor, like the price of anything else, is fixed by an inexorable law, 
and that is the ratio between the demand and supply. And yet a late 
writer fills whole pages with elegant nonsense about the cruelty in 
cutting down women’s wages. If the same piece of work will be 
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done cheaper by women than by men, it is simply because there are 
more women that will do it and compete for it. All the men in the 
world cannot reverse the laws of price, if they would. Let woman 
widen her range of occupation, and where one hundred stand ready 
to make shirts at ninepence each, let ninety-nine take to something 
else, and the price of shirt-making would come up wonderfully. 

But woman is “excluded” from her appropriate employments by 
public opinion. And who is this Mr. Public Opinion that we are to 
cower to when he stands in the way of our duty and safety? We 
doubt whether that venerable personage stands so much in the way 
as is generally supposed; and even if he did, there is one word 
that will scare him from your path, and that word is success. Let 
woman do anything, and do it better than it was done before, and she 
achieves a right to the “sphere” of it by queenly possession; and we 
men straightway bow down and acknowledge ourselves feather-heads 
and bunglers. In fact, we take a sort of pride in doing it; for though 
men jostle with each other, and though a single man does not like to 
own beat by any single woman, yet man collectively feels ennobled 
when beaten by woman abstractly, for by secret and electric thrills 
he is made conscious that as she rises he rises, and that as she falls 
he falls. Hence, when a woman seizes the control of the ship and 
doubles the cape, hard at the helm with one hand and tending her 
sick husband with the other, all the men are on their knees to do her 
homage. When she takes charge of the hospitals, and outwits all the 
surgeons of the army, her name crosses the ocean back and forth, and 
the men are never tired of repeating it. Let her produce the best 
poem of the age, and straightway she goes up among the golden- 
mouthed, and sits with the Miltons and Spensers. Let her hold the 
chisel with truer or finer touches, and all the men stop their work to 
yield applause. Yea, let her make a finer garden or orchard, or 
make two spears of grass grow where men had made but one, and 
they would rise up and call her blessed. Only remember she must 
have her own way of doing things, and that way must always be 
feminine ; but the moment she has done it well, she has achieved her 
right to do it, and the Ancient and Honorable Public Opinion bows 
meekly before her, and with eyes as moist as those of a devotee before 
the Virgin. Indeed, we all of us have had mothers, men though we 
are, and through this provision we have prodigious innate tendencies 
to Mariolatry, or Marthaolatry, which comes to the same thing. 
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About female education. Women are better educated than men. 
It is time somebody said that, for it is true: we mean in New Eng- 
land. Girls do not go to college; but in the vastly more important 
substrata of educational appliances called the common-school system, 
the girls are better educated than the boys. They are a longer time 
at school, and learn more. And the consequence is, that New Eng- 
land women have a better mental training, a quicker intelligence, 
and a wider range of reading, than the men. Make the system bet- 
ter, for it should be. Woman should be educated for a more definite 
object in life, and a wider range of employment, both for health of 
body and health of mind. But put down to our credit the fact as we 
state it, and make allowance for masculine stupidity, instead of think- 
ing we have all the privileges, and are always at the head of the class. 
The truth is, none of us are half educated as yet, and we are only 
just speering out from the savage state. The whole spiritual nature 
lies chaotic and wild, and man collectively is not quite sure he has 
one. The twentieth century will look back upon the nineteenth, and 
tumble old dictionaries to find what was the significance of “ enlight- 


ened,” and whether it simply meant classifying birds and reptiles, and 
whizzing in cars, while men tipped tables and “ called the alphabet” 
to see whether there was a spiritual world or not, and while many 
concluded, on the whole, that the notion might be resolved into elec- 
tricity or nervous fluid. S. 


WE are sure that the author of the article on “ Egotheism” will 
allow us, in calling attention to her thoughtful paper, to disclaim for 
her, as well as for ourselves, all intention, either of sitting in judgment 
upon the “ Examiner,” or of engaging in controversy with any one of 
its contributors. There was simply another side of a matter of vital 
importance which claimed an exhibition, and the attempt to fill out 
some statements that seemed inadequate is made with the utmost 
frankness and friendliness. 

One word more. Let not the reader pause hopelessly at the word 
“Egotheism.” Orators, preachers, and writers presume too much 
upon the wealth of the vocabulary of those to whom they address 
themselves, and we believe that some who take this journal into their 
hands will not be offended, but will even be thankful, to be told at the 
outset, that “ Egotheism,” being interpreted out of the Greek, means 
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“the doctrine of those who deify self” ; or, ridding ourselves of Latin 
as well as of Greek, and getting down to plain Saxon, and giving 
only the substance of the matter, “making a god of self.” Some 
years ago, when the thing first came about in these parts, one of our 
most accomplished clergymen preached a discourse on “The New 
Idolatry,” —“ Worship Him, all ye gods!” We have had the theory 
for some time, together with much other perilous stuff, which it makes 
one sad to think about, and, as might have been expected, the theory 
is fast putting itself into practice, translating itself into life. Men 
and women are becoming “a law unto themselves” in a very different 
way from that of which St. Paul makes mention, and their intellectual 
vagaries are issuing in lamentable practical immoralities. Reasoning 
with the idolaters is, we suppose, very important, for foolish and 
sinful acts have their roots often in foolish thoughts, as well as in per- 
verse affections, and we are glad that reasoners are to be found who 
can speak with authority to those that have “progressed” beyond 
common morals; but we are free to depose and say, and put it into 
print too, that our own method with such would be even shorter than 
Leslie’s Short Method with the Deist,— we should at once put the 
laws of the land in force for the restraint or all practices which old- 
fashioned persons regard as immoral, and give those who make a 


conscience of breaking the laws an opportunity of witnessing for the 
faith that is in them by submitting to a little wholesome restraint. 


. Prisons, too, are providential. Happily they are still left to us, 
though to be sure they are often rather agreeable retreats than places 
of punishment. Well says the Apostle, “ Rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil.” But we must pause, for we find that 
we are growing truculent, and may incur the charge of having for- 
gotten that, whilst it is one of the functions of government to punish, 


it is the peculiar function of the Gospel to enlighten and save. 
E. 


MR. GAGE’S SERMON. 


Our brother, we observe, is chronicled by some of the religious 
journals as having “renounced Unitarianism” and been “converted 
to Orthodoxy.” For the sake of Unitarianism, we hope not. Con- 
version means turning. If, to enounce a truth so grand and central 
as the one set forth in the sermon, it be necessary to turn from Uni- 
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tarianism, we are sorry for it. But is the time never to come when 
the faithful preacher may stand up in his pulpit unmindful of mere 
names and untrammelled by party ties, turning to the Master alone 
till he stands fronting his glorious Divinity, without having it neces- 
sary to decide whether he has passed over some contemptible party 
line? 

Doubtless there will be some difference of opinion as to the sound- 
ness of our brother’s exegesis. On that point let the sermon speak 
for itself. That he has reached:a truth here, and partially unfolded 
it, in the complete acknowledgment of which the Church thrives and 
prospers, and in the denial of which she languishes and dies, is plain 
to us from the whole course of the Christian history. One point he 
has not touched upon which in our judgment is vitally important. 
What is his view of Christ as he is now, as the eye of faith appre- 
hends him in the glorified state? Is Christ divided still? Has he 
still the limited and outward nature, to bow before which is super- 
stition and idolatry, or has that cleared away as the mere time-robe 
of earth, giving Christ to the mind and heart as the manifested God, 
the unclouded object of adoration and love? And does our brother 
now see the glorified Saviour as the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
and present with his Church, and giving it the effluence of the Holy 
Spirit, and ever walking in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks? If so, we think he is “converted” to higher verities than 
the sects have in their keeping, and that as soon as Unitarianism 
makes room for them, the days of her mourning will be ended, and the 


hour of her triumph draweth nigh. 
S. 


THE CHILD ANGEL. 


Tue poem which here follows was sent anonymously to a bereaved 
mother. Whether it has ever appeared in print before, we cannot 
tell. Whether it has or not, we presume we are committing no im- 
propriety in giving it to our readers; and if any of them know to 
whom it belongs, we will be glad to credit so sweet and heavenly a 
strain to its author. It reminds us of a fact, a real mother’s dream, 
related to us on the best authority some time ago. A venerable 
clergyman of Massachusetts had a grandson living in his family, a 
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lovely boy of twelve or fourteen summers. The parents lived three 
thousand miles away. Consumption stole upon the frail boy, and he 
died. Some time passed, during which the mother, in a foreign land, 
cherished fondly the memory of her child, for he was a good boy, and 
everybody that knew him loved him. One morning, on rising, the 


bereaved mother said to her family, “ Grandfather is dead.” 

“Why, mother! how can you know that, three thousand miles 
off ?” 

“ My lost boy came into my dream, bright and blooming as life, 
last night, and said, ‘ Grandfather is come; O, how glad we are to 
welcome him !’” 

“ Oniy a dream,” said her husband ; “ do not mind it.” 

“ But I know it is true, and the next letters will tell you so.” 

It took the letters a month to cross the Atlantic; but when they 
came, they announced that grandfather died at just the hour when his 
welcome was announced. 

“ A coincidence!” says the reader. Undoubtedly. A great many 
things coincide in the Divine Providence. 


? 


Ss. 


THE MOTHER’S DREAM. 
*‘ And I will give him the morning star.’ — Rey. ii. 28. 


Methought once more to my wishful eye 
My beautiful boy had come ; 

My sorrow was gone, my cheek was dry, 
And gladness around my home. 


I saw the form of my dear lost child : 
All kindled with life he came ; 

And he spake in his own sweet voice, and smiled, 
As soon as I called his name. 


The garb he wore looked heavenly white 
As the feathery snow comes down: 

And warm, as it shone in the softened light 
That fell from his dazzling crown. 


His eye was bright with a joy serene, 
His cheek with a deathless bloom, 

That only the eye of my soul hath seen, 
When looking beyond the tomb. 
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The odor of flowers from the thornless land, 
Where we deem that our blest ones are, 

Seemed borne in his skirts; and his soft right hand 
Was holding a radiant star. 


His feet, unshod, looked tender and fair, 
As the lily’s opening bell, 

Half veiled in a cloud of glory, as there 
Around him in folds it fell. 


I asked him how he was clothed anew, — 
Who circled his head with light, — 

And whence he returned to meet my view, 
So calm and heavenly bright. 


I asked him where he had been so long, 
Away from his mother’s care, — 
Again to sing me his infant song, 
And to kneel by my side in prayer. 


He said, ‘‘ Sweet mother, the song I sing 
Is not for an earthly ear: 

I touch the harp with a golden string 
For the hosts of heaven to hear. 


‘* It was but a gently fleeting breath, 
That severed thy child from thee! 

The fearful shadow, in time, called Death, 
Hath ministered life to me. 


‘* My voice in an angel choir I lift, 
And high are the notes we raise ; 

I hold the sign of a priceless gift, 
And the Giver, who hath our praise. 


‘¢ «The bright and the morning star’ is he, 
Who bringeth eternal day ; 

And, mother, he giveth himself to thee, 
To lighten thine earthly way. 


‘« The race is short to a peaceful goal, 
And He is never afar, 

Who saith of the wise, untiring soul, 
‘I will give him the morning star.’ 
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‘¢ Thy measure of care for me was filled, 
And pure to its crystal top; 

For Faith, with a steady eye, distilled 
And numbered every drop. 


‘* While thou wast teaching my lips to move, 
And my heart to rise in prayer, 

I learned the way to a world above: 
The home of thy child is there ! 


‘‘ The secret prayers thou didst make for me, 
Which only thy God hath known, 

Arose, like sweet incense, holy and free, 
And gathered around his throne. 


‘* My robe was filled with the perfume sweet, 
To shed upon this world’s air, 

As I joyful knelt, at my Saviour’s feet, 
For the glorious crown I wear. 


‘* In that bright, blissful world of ours, 
The waters of life I drink: 


Behold my feet, as they ’ve pressed the flowers 
That grow by the fountain’s brink ! 


‘* No thorn is hidden to wound me there : 
There ’s nothing of chill or blight, 

Or sighing to blend with the balmy air, — 
No sorrow, — no pain, — no night!” 


‘* No parting ?’’ I asked, in a burst of joy: 
And the lovely illusion broke ; 

My rapture had banished my beautiful hoy, — 
To a shadowy void I spoke ! 


But, oh! that star of the morn still gleams, 
With light to direct my feet, 

Where, when I have done with my earthly dreams, 
The mother and child may meet. 
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RESTORATION OF A MUTILATED HYMN. 


WE alight upon the original hymn of Rev. A. C. Coxe, one which 
had been tinkered and half spoiled for some of the current compila- 
tions ; and as some of our readers have probably never seen it, we 
think we do them a service in giving it entire; and we are glad, too, 
to have our pages glow with a strain of devotion so warm and tender. 
Think of it! a line so brimful of Divine truth as this, “Thou Holy 
Child, thou Light of light,” changed into “So pure, so made to live 
in light”! for so it is in one of the collections. But we give the 
hymn entire. 


HYMN TO THE REDEEMER. 


‘¢ When o’er Judea’s vales and hills, 
Or by her olive-shaded rills, 
The weary footsteps went of old, 
Or marked the lulling waters bold, 
How beauteous were the marks divine 
That in thy meekness used to shine, — 
That lit thy lonely pathway, trod 
In wondrous love, O Lamb of God! 


‘0 who like thee, so calm, so bright, 
Thou Holy Child, thou Light of light! 
O who, like thee, did ever go 
So patient through a world of woe! 

O who, like thee, so humbly bore 
The scorns, the scoffs of men before! 
So meek, so lovely, yet so high, 

So glorious in humanity ! 


‘* The morning saw thee, like the day, 
Forth on thy light-bestowing way: 
And evening, in her holy hues, 

Shed down her sweet baptismal dews, 
When bending angels stooped to see 
The lisping infant clasp thy knee, 
And smile, as in a father’s eye, 
Upon thy mild divinity. 


‘¢ The hour when princes sought their rest 
Beheld thee still no chamber’s guest ; 
But when the chilly night hung round, 
And man from thee sweet slumber found, 
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Thy wearied footsteps sought, alone, 
The mountain to thy sorrows known, 
And darkness heard thy patient prayer, 
Or hid thee, in the prowler’s lair. 


‘* And all thy life’s unchanging years, 
A man of sorrows and of tears, 
The cross where all our sins were laid 
Upon thy bending shoulders weighed ; 
And death, that sets the prisoner free, 
Was pang and scorn and scoff to thee ; 
Yet love through all thy torture glowed, 
And mercy with thy lifeblood flowed. 


‘©O wondrous Lord! my soul would be 
Still more and more confirmed to thee, 
Would lose the pride, the taint of sin, 
That burns these severed veins within, 
And learn of thee, the lowly One, 
And like thee all my journey run, 
Above the world and all its mirth, 
Yet weeping still with weeping earth. 


‘*O, in thy light, be mine to go, 
Tlluming all my way of woe! 
And give me ever, on thy word, 
To trace thy footsteps, O my God! 
My passions lull, my spirit calm, 
And make this lion heart a lamb; 
And give me, all my life, to be 
And sacrifice to love and thee !”’ 


FALLING STARS. 


THE newspapers tell a clever story to the following effect. Some 
scientific star-gazer had got out his telescope one clear evening, and 
planted it at the corner of one of the streets of the city, and was tak- 
ing a look at the heavens. Two of the watch came that way, both 
of them sons of Erin. “ What can the man be doing?” said Michael 
to Patrick. “Indadé,” said Patrick, “he seems to be taking aim at 
the stars.” Just then a star shot down the heavens with a long trail 
of quivering fire. “Faith he’s hit one,” said Michael, with big eyes ; 
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and, coming up to the astronomer with a tone of authority, “ Jist 
stop that game, if you plase ; we’ve got no more stars than we want, 
and if you are after shooting them down, the city will be left in dark- 
ness entirely.” 

It was a very natural mistake, and wiser heads than Michael’s are 
apt to fall into it. Every sect has its telescope speering into the 
theological heavens, besides numerous individuals who look through 
their own private glasses. And it is curious that, when some star 
falls, each one is very apt to think he shot it down. He watches to 
see Lucifer fall like lightning, and he really supposes there is a 
natural connection between that and the poise of his spy-glass. In 
Unitarian conventions you shall hear what wonders we are doing in 
liberalizing Orthodoxy, and making its old dogmas fall away into 
obscurity. In Orthodox circles you shall hear how Unitarianism is 
dying out, and falling like Lucifer into a pale and vanishing thread 
of luminosity, because they shot at it with their telescopes. All the 
while the atmosphere is getting cleared of its wandering meteors, and 
the great primal truths are coming out above in their serene eternal 
blaze, tipping all the mountains and trees with silver, and covering 
the landscapes with soft surges; and whether the theologians poke 
up their telescopes or not, 

‘*The happy swains, rejoicing at the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light.” 


“THE BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


WE do not know who favored us with the dramatic piece which 
appeared under this title in our last issue. We culled it out asa 
precious gem from a mass of papers handed over to us, and we hope 
we are to have the remainder of what opens to us with so much deli- 
cate and touching beauty. 





*,.* Our friends amongst the publishers must wait as patiently as 
they can for some six pages of Book Notices, which, although in 
type, are necessarily reserved. They must remain ignorant, for yet 
another month, of all the kind things which we have written of them- 
selves, and of those whose thoughts they present to the great world 
of readers. 





